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Dr. Harlan Lane’s Paper: Deserved Reading 

This month’s lead article is Dr. Harlan Lane’s 
“Notes for a Psycho-History of American Language,” 
an address given at the conclusion of the National 
Symposium on Sign Language Research and Teaching 
held in Chicago last May. We were not privileged to 
be at the Symposium, but several participants have 
told us that Dr. Lane held his audience spellbound 
and brought tears to the eyes of many. 

Dr. Lane’s review of the French beginnings of 
Sign Language—as brought to the United States—is 
a remarkable perspective. He offers a penetrating 
analysis of the motives and efforts of historical 
figures. 

In our opinion, Dr. Lane has added stature to both 
the ingenuity and creditability of the deaf (educators 
especially) into American Sign Language. 

Captioned TV—A Step Nearer? 

A newspaper story indicates HEW Secretary Cali- 
fano is optimistic for an early breakthrough in closed 
captioning on network television. He was quoted as 
announcing an October conference with executives 
of the networks. 

The National Association of the Deaf is investigat¬ 
ing the production of decoders—at a cost the majority 
of deaf television viewers can afford. On another 
front, the problems cost of encoding are being studied. 

Nobody, at least not at this point, seems willing 
to predict how soon closed captioning will become a 
reality. The Editor’s guess: a year at earliest and 
three years at most. 

USA Swimmers, And Super Stars 

Art Kruger (and note our cover pictures of Jeff 
Float and Laura Barber) relates how the USA swim¬ 
mers excelled in the 1977 Bucharest Games. “Ex¬ 
celled’ is hardly the word—“scintillated” would be 


better. Our swimmers completely outclassed the op¬ 
position, with the very young stars taking 10 medals 
apiece. 

Art Kruger, our DA sports editor (and the only 
one the magazine has ever had), surpassed himself in 
his latest fund-raising efforts. We marvel at the 
amount of time and persistence that Art contributes. 

Another Volume—End of the Third Decade 

This issue is Volume 30, No. 1, of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. In September 1948, the National Asso- 
cition of the Deaf came out with a new series of the 
old Silent Worker. Effective with the September 
1964 issue, the SW became THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

The Editor became associated with the magazine 
in September 1957 as Assistant Editor. In January 
1959, with considerable misgivings, he assumed the 
position of Editor. So ... we have just completed 20 
years of editorial responsibilities. 

Financial woes, circulation woes, editorial con¬ 
cerns, printing problems—we have had our share. 
Inseparable have been the National Association of the 
Deaf problems and well-being, financial and otherwise. 
Inseparable have been the NAD goals and the welfare/ 
status of the deaf in general. 

With Volume 30, No. 1, the Editor is keenly aware 
of how times change and how priorities need review. 
He is all the more receptive to input from readers. 

The Editor, if personal reflections are permissible, 
would like to interject credits and observations: 1) it 
was the late John B. Chandler at the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf who started him on his graphic arts/ 
journalism endeavors 2) it was Dr. Byron Benton 
Burnes, NAD President Emeritus, who entrusted the 
editorship to him: 3) it has been Dr. Robert G. 
Sanderson, Robert 0. Lankenan, Don G. Pettingill, 
and now Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, who have given 
their utmost encouragement/confidence. And, since 
1964, Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber has 
been a tower of strength. 
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Notes For A Psycho-History Of American Sign Language 

By DR. HARLAN LANE 

Psychology Department, Northeastern University 

Part I: Two deaf sisters and the Abbe de I'Epee 


The setting: the French Enlighten¬ 
ment, a time of enormous intellectual 
excitement. Painting, theater; music 
and literature were flourishing. Rous¬ 
seau had advanced his theories of 
social contract and of education. Con¬ 
dillac had published his treatises on 
grammar, on sensation, and on the ori¬ 
gins of human knowledge. The glitter¬ 
ing salons of Madame Recamier, Madame 
de Stael, and others were the rendez¬ 
vous of the intellectual and social elite. 
Science was thriving. Pinel had just 
written the first book on psychiatric 
diagnosis and had ordered the insane 
unchained. Jenner discovered that peo¬ 
ple could be protected against disease 
by giving them a benign form of the 
disease itself; no one knew why. The 
first anthropological society was formed 
and data were pouring in on the flora, 
fauna and tribes of Africa, Indonesia 
and the New World. The seemingly un¬ 
limited possibilities of the new social 
order were on everyone’s mind. 

The problem: Until the middle of the 
18th Century, it was generally believed 
that the deaf were inherently uneducable 
and, consequently, properly denied their 
rights as citizens, among those rights 
the opportunity to attend public school, 
to vote, to serve in public office and 
so on. There were, of course, a few 
deaf individuals who, by their accom¬ 
plishments, called this image of the deaf 
into question. They were usually the 
children of extremely wealthy nobility 
who, through the painstaking labors of 
a dedicated instructor, could achieve a 
certain measure of skill in lipreading 
and pronunciation. Then, along came 
a priest by the name of Charles Michel, 
the Abbe de l’Ep^e. 

According to the official version of 
the story, the abbot was wandering about 
Paris one day and decided to pay a 
courtesy call on a woman of his ac¬ 
quaintance. She was not at home but 
one of her two daughters ushered him 
to a seat, indicating that he might await 
her return. As he waited there, it 
struck him as odd, even allowing for 
the dignity of his office and the girls’ 
modesty, that they would not address 
a single word to him for hours on end. 
Finally, the mother returned from her 
errands and explained that, alas, her 
daughters were deaf. To make matters 
worse, the neighborhood priest who had 
begun to teach them some notion of 


An address to the National Symposium on Sign 
Language Research and Teaching, interpreted 
by Marina Mclntire. All of the quotations are 
excerpted from the author's book. The Wild 
Boy of Aveyron (Harvard University Press, 
1976). 
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salvation with the aid of engravings 
had recently gone to his own salvation, 
leaving that of her daughters in some 
doubt. She appealed to the abbot as a 
friend and priest to consider her daugh¬ 
ters’ cause and he put his mind to this 
problem. What can you do to educate 
people who have neither speech nor 
hearing? How do you give them an idea 
of the Trinity, the heavenly hosts, their 
guardian angels or the cherubim and 
seraphim? 

The solution: Epee remembered some¬ 
thing from his own education, some¬ 
thing taken no doubt from John Locke’s 
book An essay on human understanding 
which had been published in French at 
about that time, that is, the 1740’s. 
Locke said: 

It was necessary that man should 
find some external signs whereof 
his invisible ideas might be made 
known to others. For this purpose 
man adopted a variety of sounds 
he was able to use. Men came to 
make use of words as the signs of 
their ideas. Not by any natural con¬ 
nection, for if one existed, all the 
languages of the world would be the 
same, but rather by a voluntary im¬ 
position whereby a particular word 
is arbitrarily made the mark of a 
particular idea. 

On reading this, Epee had an amazing 
idea, an unimagined solution to his 
problem. Perhaps it is obvious to this 
audience, but to the eighteenth-century 
European it was not at all evident. It 
is deeply ingrained in human character, 
I think, to give one’s own language, what¬ 
ever it may be, a special status in the 
scheme of things; to imagine that if you 
wake a foreigner in the night he would 
cry out “What’s the matter?” in your 
language, not his; to feel that words we 
know are connected in a compelling and 
necessary way to the things to which 
they refer. We can observe that tendency 
openly among us in the taboo on saying 
certain words—like the name of God 
in the Hebrew religion. Words still 
contain a lot of magic for us all and the 
arbitrariness of their linkage to their 
referents was not an obvious fact. But 
Epee grasped it. If the connection be¬ 
tween words and their referents is ar¬ 
bitrary, he reasoned, then the gestures 
of the deaf can serve equally well. 
“The natural language of the deaf,” he 
wrote, “is the language of sign. Nature 
and their different wants are their only 
tutors in it. And they have no other 
language as long as they have no other 
instructors.” The problem: how to edu¬ 
cate a deaf person. The solution: to 
realize the arbitrariness of speech, to 
employ signs instead. 


The myth: The Abbe de l’Ep6e then 
proceeded to make up sign language and 
to educate the deaf. The reality is, of 
course, that the Abbe de l’Ep6e did not 
invent the sign language of the deaf, he 
adopted their signs, the signs of the deaf 
people that he gathered together in 
Paris. We have his disciple’s word on 
it. The Abb6 Sicard wrote: “The Abbe 
de I’Epee saw that the deaf-mute ex¬ 
pressed his physical needs without in¬ 
struction, that one could with the same 
signs communicate to him the expression 
of the same needs, and could indicate the 
things that one wanted to designate. 
And these were the first words of a new 
language which this great man has en¬ 
riched to the astonishment of all Eur¬ 
ope.” And Europe was indeed astonish¬ 
ed. Epee’s accomplishment was on 
everyone’s lips; laymen, physicians, 
royalty, philosophers—what would now 
be called psychologists and linguists and 
anthropologists, and many more came to 
his public demonstrations year after 
year. 

To the core group of signs that he got 
from the deaf, Epee did add something 
of his own. Something foolish, some¬ 
thing that obstructed the progress of 
the education of the deaf. He added 
what he called “methodical signs.” It 
is important to understand what Ep6e 
thought he could and could not accomp¬ 
lish. He thought he could succeed in 
teaching deaf children to render written 
French into sign and sign into written 
French, so that with two deaf children, 
one signing a text and the other trans¬ 
cribing the signs, a perfect replica of 
the original text could be obtained. To 
train copyists in this way, he needed a 
sign language that not only had signs 
for most French words but also could 
represent the grammatical apparatus of 
French: the article a, in French un (or 
une in the case of a feminine noun); 
the suffixes of French words like -able 
and -merit; and so on. For un, a “mas¬ 
culine” article, he chose the sign for a 
man’s hat. And for the “feminine” 
article, une, he chose a bonnet. Well, 
the result, and I have this from a first¬ 
hand observer, was that when his stu¬ 
dents referred to a bench, un banc, they 
would sign a hat and a bench, and when 
they wanted to sign a table, une table, 
then they would sign a bonnet on the 
table. You can imagine that putting 
hats and bonnets on everything did not 
speed up the progress of conversation 
or enhance the education of the deaf. 

As a result of this effort to build a 
kind of bastard language, something 
that was signed but French, Epee was 
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able to train some extremely skilled 
copyists. But nothing more. 

Sicard writes, “All the words of the 
French language had their counterpart 
in that of the deaf by the time Epee 
was through. Nothing was easier than 
to get words and signs committed to 
memory, engraved there; all that was 
required was ordinary attention, since 
each gesture accompanied the invariable 
combination of letters that form the 
corresponding word. Entire pages of 
the most abstract books were copied 
from simple dictation by sign.” 

As an example of expressing abstract 
words in sign, Epee’s books on the in¬ 
struction of deaf-mutes recounts how he 
taught them to sign the French inintelli- 
gibilite, that is, unintelligibility. He 
says, “I needed only five signs, per¬ 
formed in an instant. The first an¬ 
nounced an internal activity; the second 
represented the activity of someone who 
reads internally, that is who under¬ 
stands what is said to him; the third 
declared that this arrangement was 
possible; does that not give intelligible? 
But with the fourth sign I transformed 
this adjective into an abstract quality. 

Isn’t intelligibilite the result? Finally, 
by a fifth sign I added negation. And 
then do we not have the entire word, 
inintelligibilite?" 

The reality: If Epee did not invent 
sign language, if indeed the methodical 
signs he did invent were what one of his 
successors called “an elaborate and cum¬ 
bersome scaffolding on the language of 
the deaf,” then why do we revere him? 
Epee did not devote his life to the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf. He took it up, 
faute de mieux, for lack of something 
better, at the age of sixty, having failed 
to rise higher than the deaconhood be¬ 
cause of his disputes with the church 
hierarchy, having failed to complete the 
legal studies that he began as a result 

Part 

The Setting: When Epee died in 1789, 
the French government found a brilliant 
way to choose his successor. The French 
have always been great enthusiasts for 
concours, competitions. They still are. 
“We’ll have a competition,” they reas¬ 
oned, “and we’ll pick the director by 
choosing the best deaf student.” What 
a brilliant idea! I wish we chose our 
educational leaders nowadays by eval¬ 
uating their students. The various 
teachers entered their best students in 
this competition; the winner was one 
Jean Massieu. And so they said, “You’re 
a knowledgeable young fellow, Massieu. 
You must have a wonderful teacher, 
let’s have him as our director.” And 
that was the Abbe Sicard of Bordeaux. 

The problem: how to make the deaf 
more than just copyists. Sicard be¬ 
lieved, even while he was studying with 
Epee, that it was necessary to progress 
beyond Epee’s methods. And Epee crit¬ 
icized him for this conviction. There’s 
a wonderful passage in a letter he wrote 


DR. HARLAN LANE, a native of 
Brooklyn, received his bachelor's and 
master's degrees from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York City, and his Ph. D. 
in psychology from Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. He also has a Doctorat d'Etat 
from the Sorbonne in Paris, France, 
where he was a professor 1969-1973. 
One of the world's formost authorities 
on linguistics. Dr. Lane is now a pro¬ 
fessor and chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology at Northeastern 
University, Boston. 


of those disputes. Why do we revere 
him? Because he did two things that 
are terribly important: first, because 
he was a priest, and because he was 
concerned with the poor, he saw that he 
would have to bring the deaf together 
to educate them. It was impossible for 
a poor deaf child to have a private, live- 
in tutor. Instead, because Epee was a 
priest, he said, “I must bring the poor 
deaf together. I must make this train¬ 
ing available to them.” And as a by¬ 
product, he created a deaf community. 
He created the essential circumstances 
in which a language could develop. Not 
because he understood this necessity, 
but for an adventitious reason. Here is 
what Jean-Marc Itard, physician to the 
institution for deaf mutes and teacher 
of the Wild Boy of Aveyron, had to say 
about Epee’s school four decades later. 

A large and seasoned institution 
of deaf-mutes, bringing together in¬ 
dividuals of diverse ages and degrees 
of education, represents a genuine 
society with its own language, a 
language endowed with its own ac¬ 
quired ideas and traditions, and 
which is capable, like spoken lan¬ 
guage, of communicating directly or 
indirectly all its intended meanings. 

In fact, the deaf-mute raised in the 
midst of such a gesturing society 
sees not only the signs that are 

II: Jean Massieu and the Abbe 

to him: “Sicard, what are you up to? 
You insist on training writers but my 
method can only produce copyists. Con¬ 
tent yourself modestly with the share 
of glory that you see me enjoying. Teach 
your children the declensions and the 
conjugations. Teach them the signs 
from my dictionary of verbs. Teach 
them to do the parts of the sentence 
following my diagrams.” (That, of course, 
was French grammar.) “Do not delude 
yourself that your students are going 
to express themselves in French, any 
more than I can express myself in Italian 
although I can translate that language.” 
Sicard said, “The Abbe de l’Epee thought 
his work was through when he invented 
all these signs. He was giving the deaf 
only signs and not meanings. He failed 
to see that nothing was easier than to 
make them write words for signs, but 
they knew nothing of the former and 
little of the latter, he led them from the 
unknown to the unknown. He suc¬ 
ceeded in making them copy whole 


made to communicate with him but 
also those that are exchanged in 
conversations among the deaf that 
are within his view. [The impact 
of this indirect communication] ex¬ 
plains how these children who have 
9 nly been taught the names of ob¬ 
jects, after several months in a large 
institution, can conduct sustained 
animated little conversations with 
their peers that require a knowledge 
of [how to sign] adjectives, verbs, 
and tenses. 

If Epee’s first accomplishment was the 
formation of a deaf community, his 
second was to £all attention to that 
community. I fear we have little reason 
to believe he did so because of his deep 
commitment to the deaf. He did so be¬ 
cause, like so many others of his time 
(and ours), he enjoyed glory. And he 
did get a lot of glory. He held public 
demonstrations in which the deaf tran¬ 
scribed the signs that he dictated into 
French, Italian, Spanish and, of course, 
Latin, the language of the church. These 
demonstrations brought about a tremen¬ 
dous flurry of efforts in behalf of the 
deaf. This was a time when mental 
retardation was believed untreatable; 
when deafness and the ignorance of the 
deaf were considered similarly in¬ 
vincible; and here was a man who 
taught the deaf to converse in the 
tongues of the world, or so it would ap¬ 
pear to the casual observer. The casual 
observer included kings and princes and 
emissaries from throughout the world. 

As a result of his proselytizing, schools 
for the deaf were opened throughout 
Europe and, following the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the newly-elected National Assem¬ 
bly declared that the deaf shall be mem¬ 
bers of the new fraternity of man. 
They further declared that Epee’s school 
shall become a national school, the Na¬ 
tional Institution for Deaf Children, 
which has shaped the lives of untold 
deaf children down to the present day. 

Sicard 

pages of abstract books, but they con¬ 
veyed no meaning since words can only 
be conventional signs and there must 
be some language mutually understood.” 

The solution: What did Sicard do to 
make French meaningful for Massieu? 
He tells us in a book he published de¬ 
scribing his method of instruction. He 
prepared some twenty sketches of fam¬ 
iliar objects and, in the first lesson, 
Massieu learned to fetch the object given 
the sketch, and vice-versa. For the sec¬ 
ond lesson, Sicard had lettered the 
names of the objects above their corres¬ 
ponding sketches on a blackboard. 
When the outlines were erased, Massieu 
was unable to fetch the various objects, 
with only the names as a guide. Sicard 
then redrew the objects with the letters 
on, not above, them; the letters extended 
between the borders so that the printed 
name had roughly the conformation of 
the object. Next the outlines were 
erased carefully between the letters, 
and an observer was used as a model 
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to fetch the objects according to their 
printed names. Massieu was puzzled. 

Sicard repeated the procedure but 
had Massieu copy the names of the 
iconographs, lettering each one just be¬ 
low the corresponding letter-design, 
which was then erased. The observer 
then fetched the various objects guided 
only by the names Massieu had writ¬ 
ten. Massieu was overjoyed, we are 
told, at his newfound ability to com¬ 
municate and learned to fetch all that 
he had transcribed. Quite soon the in¬ 
termediate steps of sketching and copy¬ 
ing could be dropped. Massieu pointed 
to all manner of things around him, 
wanting to know their names. 

The myth: Sicard, a brilliant gram¬ 
marian, professor at the newly opened 
national teacher’s college, head of the 
school for the deaf, taught the deaf 
sign language and through it French 
and, through French, a knowledge of 
the world. His most famous pupil was 
Jean Massieu, whom he raised up from 
an ignorant shepherd to be a great 
spokesman for the deaf. 

The reality: Sicard did not teach Mas¬ 
sieu sign language, Massieu taught Sicard 
sign language. Sicard says so himself. 
He says, and I quote, “There wasn’t a 
day in which by this method Massieu 
didn’t learn more than fifty names. 
Never a day in which I didn’t learn from 
him the signs of as many objects . . . 
Thus by a happy exchange, when I 
taught him the written signs of our 
language, Massieu taught me the signs 
of his. “Thus,” writes Sicard, “neither I 
nor my illustrious teacher is the inventor 
of sign language (it must be said) and, 
as a foreigner cannot teach a French¬ 
man the French language, so a man who 
speaks should not get involved in in¬ 
venting signs.” 

Now just in case you like Sicard too 
much for all of that, I must tell you 
that he was an awful man. An utterly 
crafty, cunning man of low principles. 
Let me tell you a true story that Lou 
Fant first called to my attention: how 
Massieu saved Sicard’s life. The story 
is not only interesting in itself, but tells 
us something about who is in debt to 
whom, and about the social and linguis¬ 
tic skills that Massieu was able to 
achieve. We may well ask ourselves 
how much more progress we have made 
in the education of the deaf, how much 
further our pupils can go than did Mas¬ 
sieu. Toward thq end of the 1700’s, at 
the time of the French Revolution, there 
was a great deal of bloodshed as you 
know. One day some sixty armed citi¬ 
zens stormed into the Celestine Cloister 
where the Institution for the Deaf was 
temporarily located. They seized Sicard 
as he was preparing his lecture. The 
Revolutionary Commune had ordered 
his arrest along with that of many other 
priests because he, like Epee years be¬ 
fore him, had refused to take the oath 
of civil allegiance. And thus he began 


an incredible week of flirtation with 
death during which he was swept into 
the bloody vortex of the September 
Massacre. He was led at saber point 
through the streets to the City Hall. 
He was brought before the Comitt 6!Ext- 
cution, he was stripped of his personal 
effects, including his breviary. He was 
minutely searched for counterrevolu¬ 
tionary propaganda. And he was locked 
up. The following morning Massieu ar¬ 
rived. “I’ve written a petition to the 
National Assembly. Surely they will 
step in. What do you think of this?” 
And he handed Sicard a petition he had 
composed. 

Mr. President, The deaf and dumb 
have had their instructor, their 
guardian angel, and their father 
taken from them. He has been 
locked in prison like a thief, a crim¬ 
inal, but he has killed no one, he 
has stolen nothing. He is not a bad 
citizen. His whole time is spent in 
instructing us, in teaching us to love 
virtue and our country. He is good, 
just, and pure. We ask for his free¬ 
dom. Restore him to his children 
for we are his. He loves us like a 
father. He has taught us all we 
know. Without him we would be 
like animals. Since he has been 
taken away we are sad and dis¬ 
tressed. Return him to us and you 
will make us happy. 

Massieu, the former shepherd boy, went 
to the National Assembly. The secretary 
read his petition and the assembly rose 
and applauded at the miracle of a deaf 
person petitioning that body. They or¬ 
dered Sicard’s immediate release. But 
the days passed and the order was ig¬ 
nored. The prosecuter of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Commune arrived and told the 
prisoners that if they could prove they 
belonged to the clergy, they would be 
spared. Sicard hastened to point out 
that he did indeed belong to the clergy. 
He decided that he would open an in¬ 
stitute for the deaf somewhere else and 
offered to leave the country at once if 
they would release him. Most of the 
clergy were herded off as promised but, 
for some reason, Sicard was left behind 
in prison. A day or two later, some more 
prisoners arrived and the visitors re¬ 
ported that the priests who had been 
herded off were actually not being de¬ 
ported, but were being sent to the Abbey 
of Saint Germain de Pres for execution. 
The Minister of the Interior instructed 
the mayor of Paris to show cause why 
Sicard had been arrested, and why he 
should not be released immediately as 
ordered by the National Asembly; he re¬ 
plied that it was not his province but 
that of the Comite dfExtcution. The 
committee replied that since Sicard’s 
papers had been seized for prosecution 
their contents could not be revealed, 
and hence they could not answer the 
minister’s questions. On September 2, 
1792, the signal for the bloodbath was 
given: with the third firing of the can¬ 
nons, the people were to slaughter the 
enemies of the state. And slaughter they 
did. Soldiers entered the prison and 


led Sicard and others to the Abbey. The 
prisoners pleaded for carriages to pro¬ 
tect them against the mobs, and the 
soldiers finally agreed but left the car¬ 
riage doors open. As this pitiful cara¬ 
van made its way through the streets, 
people attacked the riders in the car¬ 
riages, hauling them out and killing 
them right on the street. 

When they arrived at the Abbey, one 
of Sicard’s group leapt out, made a dash 
for shelter, and was grabbed by the 
crowd and his throat cut. A second 
tried to slip out and disappear in the 
tumult, and the cutthroats fell on him. 
A third was seized and swallowed up by 
the mob as the carriage approached 
the main door. The fourth was struck 
by a sword as he entered the building. 
Somehow Sicard, cowering in the back of 
the carriage, was overlooked. And the 
crowd moved on to the second wagon. 
Sicard slipped into the Abbey where an 
administrative meeting was in progress. 
He begged for their protection. While 
he was making his entreaty, there was 
thunderous knocking on the door. Sicard 
gave his watch to one of the people there 
and said, “My life is over, but tomorrow 
a young deaf boy will come here asking 
after me and I want you to give him this 
watch.” That of course was Massieu 
who had a passion for watches. Sicard 
knelt, he prayed, the doors were thrown 
open and the crowd rushed in and 
screamed, “There are the bastards we’re 
after! Let’s get them!” One of them 
said, “Why, it’s the Abbe Sicard. The 
father of the deaf.” The crowd hesitated 
for just a moment and Sicard leapt up 
on a ledge and he said, “Yes, that’s me. 
Look, there are many deaf people in 
France and they’re all poor. I belong to 
them, and hence, I belong to you.” And 
the voice cried, “We must spare Sicard. 
He’s too useful to kill. Anyway, he 
doesn’t have the time to be a conspira¬ 
tor.” “Spare Sicard, spare Sicard!” the 
crowd chanted. The cutthroats rushed 
forward and embraced him. They off¬ 
ered to lead him home in triumph, but 
Sicard preferred to wait for an official 
release. In that, he made a grave er¬ 
ror, because in the morning a messenger 
arrived to tell him that he would be 
executed at 4:00. “How can that be? I 
was to be spared.” He quickly wrote 
a note to a deputy at the National As¬ 
sembly, “Stop this. Come wearing the 
tricolors, and lead me away from this 
carnage.” The mesenger hastened to 
the assembly, but it was no longer in 
session. He found the deputy, however, 
and the deputy found the president and 
the president of the assembly went be¬ 
fore the Committee on Public Instruc¬ 
tion which sent an officer to the Abbey 
to give Sicard safe escort. He led him 
back to the National Assembly, mean¬ 
time reconvened, which rose to applaud 
the father of the deaf. Within hours 
Massieu was back in his arms and the 
deaf were united with their benefactor. 

A few years later Sicard was in trou- 
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ble again, this time for publishing a 
religious political newspaper. He nar¬ 
rowly missed deportation and was forced 
into a sort of exile in the outskirts of 
the city for over a year. Finally he 
published a remarkable avowal which 
will help you to understand why I called 
him earlier a person of few principles: 
“For me, all authority exercized by the 
powers that be is by that very fact, 
legitimate. Thus, by the same faith 
that I was a royalist in ’89, ’90, ’91, and 
’92, I am, since the Proclamation of the 
Republic, a zealous Republican. The 
monarchy is, as far as I am concerned, 
as if it had never existed.” When Na¬ 
poleon was exiled and the Bourbon mo¬ 
narchy restored, Sicard changed his 
tune again, and when Napoleon threat¬ 
ened to return, Sicard fled with Mas- 
sieu to London, where he met Gallaudet. 

So the myth is replaced by the reality. 
Massieu taught Sicard sign language. 
Massieu saved Sicard’s life, and not 
the other way around. I thought you 
might like to hear a little bit of Mas- 
sieu’s story, in his own words. 

I was born at Semens in the de¬ 
partment of La Gironde. My father 
died in 1791. My mother is still 
live. There were six deaf-mutes in 
my family: three boys and three 
girls. Until the age of 13 years 9 
months, I stayed in my region with¬ 
out receiving any sort of instruction. 

I was in the dark. I expressed my 
ideas through manual signs and by 
gestures, which I employed to com¬ 
municate with my parents and broth¬ 
ers and sisters. These signs were 
quite different from those of edu¬ 
cated deaf people. Strangers did 
not understand me when I expressed 
myself in this way, but neighbors 
understood me well enough. I saw 
cattle, horses, mules, pigs, dogs, cats, 
vegetables, houses, fields . . . 

Do you know why he’s going through 
this list? Because at that time it was 
reasoned that you could not have thought 
without language, and since the deaf 
had no language, they presumably could 
not think about things and could not 
remember their perceptions. 

Having considered these objects 
I remembered them well. Before my 
education, when I was a child, I 
did not know how to read and write. 

I wanted to read and write. I often 
saw young boys and girls going to 

Part III: 

The setting: Hartford, Connecticut. The 
year is 1805. Thomas Gallaudet was 
graduated from Yale that year and, like 
Epee, took up studies for the ministry. 
Like him, he encountered a young deaf 
woman, or rather a girl, Alice Cogswell. 
He tried to teach her to say a few words 
and had some success. The problem: 
to begin the education of the deaf in 
the United States. The clergymen’s as¬ 
sociation of Connecticut reported that 
there were some 89 deaf people at the 
time in the State. By extrapolation, that 
meant that there might be perhaps 2,000 


school. I wanted to follow them and 
I was very jealous of them. I asked 
my father with tears in my eyes for 
permission to go to school. And 
my father refused, signing to me 
that I could never learn anything be¬ 
cause I was a deaf-mute. And then 
I cried. Despairing, I put my fing¬ 
ers in my ears and I asked my 
father impatiently to unstop them! 

He answered that there was no rem¬ 
edy. One day, I left my father’s , 
house and went to school without 
telling him. I went up to the teach¬ 
er and with gesture I asked, ‘Teach 
me to read and write.’ He refused 
and sent me away. I was twelve . . . 
When I was a child, my father made 
me pray in the morning and evening 
with gestures ... I knew how 
to count, my fingers taught me. 

I didn’t know the numbers. 

I counted on my fingers and when 
the number pased 10 I made 
notches on a piece of wood . . . 
One day, a man who passed while I 
was tending my flock took a liking 
to me and invited me to his house to 
eat and drink. The man, when he 
went to Bordeaux, spoke about me 
to the Abbe Sicard, who agreed to 
take charge of my education ... In 
a period of three months I knew how 
to write several words and in six 
months I knew how to write several 
sentences. In one year’s time, I 
wrote fairly well. In a year and 
some months, I wrote better. And 
I responded well to questions. I was 
with the Abbe Sicard three and a 
half years when I left with him for 
Paris. In four years, I became like 
people who can hear and speak. 

The reality then is that the credit for 
this collaboration goes primarily to 
Massieu. But Sicard, like Epee, helped 
to perpetuate the signing society and 
thus the sign language, which continued 
to evolve. Jean-Marc Itard gives us a 
very interesting description of the dif¬ 
ference, as a result of this evolution, 
between Massieu and his successor Lau¬ 
rent Glerc, both of whom Itard knew 
intimately. 

Comparing our current deaf-mutes 
with those first pupils trained in the 
same institute, by the same method 
under the same director, we are led 
to recognize their superiority which 
can only be due to their having 
come later, at a more advanced stage 
of the signing society. There they 
found two sources of instruction that 
could not exist in its earliest days: 
the [signed] lessons given by the 

Laurent Clerc and the Reverend 

in the United States. There was no in¬ 
stitution for the deaf here. The solution: 
Alice’s father, Dr. Mason Cogswell, per¬ 
suaded Gallaudet to go to Europe to 
learn methods for educating the deaf and 
to return to Hartford and open a school. 

The myth: Gallaudet heard about sign 
language through Cogswell’s collection 
of books by the Abbe Sicard. He went 
to France to learn the sign language 
and returned to the United States to 
introduce it to the deaf and thereby 
to educate them. The reality: He didn’t 
want to go to France. He didn’t speak 


teachers, and their conversations 
with pupils already educated. Thus 
it is that instruction is easier and 
more widely effective than it was 
twenty years ago. At that time, 
Massieu was a dazzling phenomenon 
in the midst of his unfortunate com¬ 
panions, who remained well behind 
him, still at the first stages of their 
education; nowadays, he is nothing 
more than a highly distinguished 
student. Instruction, powerfully as¬ 
sisted by tradition, has more rapidly 
developed and civilized his compan¬ 
ions; one among them has equaled 
him, and several have come close 
and would have surpassed him had 
they not so promptly left the insti¬ 
tute . . . 

Let us contrast Massieu . . . with 
[Laurent] Clerc, this student whom 
I said was his equal in instruction 
but who, having come quite recently 
to the institute, ought to have prof¬ 
ited by all the advantages that a 
more advanced civilization can of¬ 
fer. Massieu, a profound thinker, 
gifted with a genius for observation 
and a prodigious memory, favored 
by the particular attention of his 
celebrated teacher, benefiting from 
an extensive education, seems nev¬ 
ertheless to have developed incom¬ 
pletely: his ways, habits, and ex¬ 
pressions have a certain strangeness 
that leaves a considerable gap be¬ 
tween him and society. Uninter¬ 
ested in all that motivates that soc¬ 
iety, inept at conducting its affairs, 
he lives alone, without desires and 
ambition. When he writes, we can 
judge even better what is lacking in 
his mentality: his style fits him to 
a tee, it is choppy, unconventional, 
disorderly, without transition but 
swarming with apt thought and 
flashes of brilliance. 

Clerc with a less encompassing 
and towering intelligence, trained as 
much by the institute as by any 
teacher, presents a picture of much 
more uniform development. Clerc is 
entirely a man of the world. He 
likes social life, and often seeks it 
out, and he is singled out for his 
polite maners and his perfect under¬ 
standing of social custom and inter¬ 
ests. He likes to be well-groomed, 
appreciates luxury and all our con¬ 
trived needs, and is not insensitive 
to the goads of ambition. It is am¬ 
bition that snatched him from the 
Paris institute, where he had a 
worthy and comfortable existence 
[as a teacher], and led him across 
the seas to seek his fortune. 

Gallaudet 

French. He was a confirmed oralist, to 
start with. In the end, he was forced 
to study with the Abb6 Sicard. Gallaudet 
went first to London as part of his plan 
to learn how to educate the deaf. He 
knew that the Braidwood School, which 
originated in Edinburgh, had a monopoly 
on the education of the deaf in the 
United Kingdom. He hoped to learn 
the Braidwood method, which was re¬ 
portedly so successful in teaching lip- 
reading and pronunciation. He went to 
London to a school run by a relative of 
Thomas Braidwood. The instructor told 
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him, “I’m very sorry, but I can’t teach 
you the method because I’m under a 
thousand pound bond never to reveal 
the Braidwood art of instruction.” Gal- 
laudet was dismayed. He went to an¬ 
other school outside of London, which 
was part of the same monopoly and re¬ 
ceived the same answer. Then he learned 
that the Abb6 Sicard was in London 
with Massieu and Clerc demonstrating 
his method before the Pariliament. Gal- 
laudet went to the performance and was 
very impressed. He asked for an in¬ 
troduction to Sicard, and got it. Sicard 
said to him, “If you’d ever like to come 
to Paris and learn our method, learn 
our language, you’d be most welcome.” 
Gallaudet said “Thank you, no. That’s 
very nice of you.” He set out for the 
Birmingham school, where he was turned 
away. Then he went on to Edinburgh, 
where Thomas Braidwood’s grandson 
said, “I can’t reveal the method to you, 
but my brother John will open the 
school with you in America.” Gallau¬ 
det didn’t have that in mind, the more 
so as John was a drifter and alcoholic. 
But he wanted to learn the oral method. 
Braidwood offered to train him. “If 
you commit yourself to spend six months 
—at most a year—here as one of our stu¬ 
dents, then we’ll accept you.” But he 
said, “No, I don’t have six months, or a 
year.” 

So Gallaudet went to Paris. He took 


Epee, Sicard, Gallaudet: these are not 
the real heroes of our story. I should 
say, of your story. I suggest that leaf¬ 
ing through documents in the National 
Library and Institution for Deaf Chil¬ 
dren in France, in the American School 
in Hartford and in other institutions, will 
convince you, as it has me, that the real 
heroes of this story are the deaf. I 
would like to say a word as a teacher to 
other teachers here. Society puts us in 
a false role. We are presented as the 
purveyors of wisdom. But that was not 
the contribution of Epee, that was not 
the contribution of Sicard, nor of Gal¬ 
laudet. The genius of these men was 
to have the sensitivity, the openness to 


the Abb6 Sicard up on his offer. When 
Gallaudet arrived, Sicard said, “Let’s get 
to work. We’ll teach you sign language. 
In the morning Jean Massieu will give 
you private lessons. In the afternoon 
you’ll attend a class taught by Clerc. 
And you and I will meet once a week to 
talk over the whole thing, the metaphys¬ 
ical principles on which my system is 
based.” 

Two months went by and our hero 
became impatient. He wasn’t making 
that much progress in the language. He 
was anxious to get back to Hartford; so 
he went to Clerc and asked, “Will you 
come back with me?” Imagine! Clerc 
was, first of all, a man terribly attached 
to France, and to Paris. It was his land, 
he was fluent in French. He was a bit 
of a boulevardier, a man about town. 
He liked the bistros, he liked a little 
white wine, he liked his croissant in 
the morning, he liked the art galleries, 
he liked French clothing. And here was 
a man who proposed that he go live 
with the Indians somewhere across the 
ocean. If today the French think that 
Americans are primitive, just imagine 
what they thought of us then. And 
Clerc said, according to his diary, “You 
know, I don’t want to go, but I think 
I must.” He went home to see his 
mother to say good bye. And she said, 
“I’ve just gotten a letter from the Abb6 
Sicard and he pleads with me to stop 

Part IV: Pupils Deaf and Hearing 

observe their pupils. I think that’s what 
makes a great teacher: a willingness to 
be the pupil oneself. Gallaudet was 
ready to be Clerc’s pupil. Sicard was 
ready to be Massieu’s pupil. Ep6e was 
ready to learn from the handful of 
children at his school. The willingness 
of the deaf to collaborate with them 
was also required for these teachers to 
become successful pupils. Without 
Clerc, Gallaudet would have returned 
from Europe emptyhanded; ignorant of 
both oral and manual methods of educa¬ 
ting the deaf, without a highly educated 
deaf person to show what could be 
achieved, he might have gone to serve 
some parish anonymously in one or an- 


you.” And Clerc said, “Mother, I must.” 
And, as you know, he left. 

During the voyage, Clerc continued to 
instruct Gallaudet in sign language. He 
wrote and eventually published his diary. 
By the way, the Hartford School printed 
it, and it’s available today. He taught 
Gallaudet sign and Gallaudet taught Clerc 
his second foreign language, English. 

After arriving in Hartford they went 
about New England raising funds. They 
opened a school, the American Asylum 
for the Deaf, now the American School. 
It was from this nucleus that the sign 
language Clerc imported from France 
spread throughout the United States. 
Clerc taught the hearing people who 
went on to become the directors of the 
New York School, the Kentucky Institu¬ 
tion, the Virginia School, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania School, the Ohio School, the School 
in Quebec, as well as others. These 
people went out then and taught “the 
sign language” as it was called in those 
days. And of course, Clerc taught the 
deaf, first and foremost, Alice Cogswell, 
and then others, who studied this lan¬ 
guage and, integrating it with the gest¬ 
ural communication they already em¬ 
ployed, made it their own. 

Nowadays there are over two hundred 
schools for the deaf in the U.S. and per¬ 
haps half a million children and adults 
who communicate in American Sign Lan¬ 
guage. 


other New England town. Without Mas¬ 
sieu, Sicard would have died amid the 
misdirected passions of the Revolution, 
if indeed he ever made it to Paris 
from the provinces. No Clerc, no Gal¬ 
laudet; no Massieu, no Sicard; and, with¬ 
out the six anonymous young deaf chil¬ 
dren to whom we owe the greatest debt, 
no Abb<§ de l’Epee. 

The milestones in the education of the 
deaf were placed there jointly by hear¬ 
ing teachers with the humility to become 
pupils and by deaf pupils who cared 
enough to teach them. Thank you for 
teaching me. Long live the collabora¬ 
tion. 


World Congress Of Jewish Deaf Formed In Israel 


Approximately 750 delegates and par¬ 
ticipants from all over the world at¬ 
tended the First World Congress of 
Jewish Deaf in Tel Aviv, Israel, July 
31-August 4, 1977, and witnessed its 
formation. Israel Association of the 
Deaf hosted the Congress convention 
and, week-long meeting included official 
sessions, workshops, professional tours, 
reception by the president of Israel at 
the Presidential Residence, reception by 
the mayor of Tel Aviv, drama by De¬ 
mama Dance Group, visits to Israelites’ 
homes and Kibbutz. 

To condense the long list of aims, the 


Congress will involve itself in the 
spiritual, traditions, culture, religion, 
fellowship, social, publicity and other 
constructive endeavors for the best in¬ 
terest of the Jewish deaf in the world. 

The National Congress of Jewish Deaf 
(USA) was represented by its president, 
Gerald Burstein of Riverside, California 
and its executive director, Alexander 
Fleischman of Greenbelt, Maryland. 

At the opening ceremonies, the follow¬ 
ing were elected to office until the next 
Congress in Israel in 1981: Alexander 
Fleischman, president; Meir Noah, Israel; 
general secretary, Moshe Bamberger 


Israel; treasurer; and Mrs. J. Stryker, 
England; Barrau, France; Gerald Bur¬ 
stein and Mrs. Roz Rosen, USA, Dan 
Klackzko and Rafael Pinchus, Israel, as 
board members. 

The following USA organizations sent 
their representatives: Four from Gal¬ 
laudet College, Temple Beth Solomon 
of the Deaf, Boston Hebrew Association 
of the Deaf, New York League of Hard 
of Hearing, Student Rabbi Lynn Gottlieb 
of Temple Beth Or of the Deaf and He¬ 
brew Association, New York City, served 
as interpreter. 
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Deaf Toddler And Mother Benefit From Ouachita Center's Program 



FREQUENT VISITORS TO HOT SPRINGS—Mr. and Mrs. Jack Vandergrift and daughter Mary 
Virginia, from Jasper, Texas, are frequent visitors to Hot Springs, where they have enrolled 
in a program of the Ouachita Regional Counseling and Mental Health Center for children 
with a hearing impairment. The program involves training parents in techniques to teach 
their infants and toddlers how to communicate. The Center also has a preschool for children 
with a hearing impairment. 


Mary Virginia, like most toddlers, is a 
rambunctious child—active, playful and 
interested in just about everything she 
experiences. She is a beautiful child 
with merry eyes, a fair complexion and 
brownish-blond naturally curly hair. 

Like most parents, Jack and Mary El¬ 
len Vandergrift, and their other 
daughter, Joanna, 9, think Mary Virginia 
is something pretty special. 

And they want her to have a normal 
life, although she may be profoundly 
deaf. 

The Vandergrift family of Jasper, Tex¬ 
as (60 miles north of Beaumont near 
the Louisiana state line), was in Hot 
Springs (Arkansas) recently where they 
have begun an association with the Oua¬ 
chita Regional Counseling and Mental 
Health Center’s program for hearing im¬ 
paired infants and their parents. 

Mrs. Vandergrift and Mary Virginia 
were in the spa city for the second time. 
Lillian Blakesley, the Center’s hearing 
impaired program director, had already 
spent a week with the mother and 
daughter in May. 

“She gave me a crash course then in 
techniques which I could use to work 
with Mary Virginia,” the mother ex¬ 
plained. “In order for her to get lan¬ 
guage, she will have to see language. We 
have to keep her interested in language, 
communicating and becoming aware of 
sounds.” 

The past three months have brought a 
fast chain of events for the Vandergrift 
family and forced them to make some 
important decisions. Until a few months 
ago they had no idea that Mary Virginia 
was deaf. 

“Our first clue was the fact that she 
wasn’t babbling—saying ‘ma-ma’ and 
‘da-da’,” Mrs. Vandergrift said. Her 
husband, who works as a forester in 
Jasper, added, “And she wasn’t walking 
at 14 months. She didn’t have very good 
balance. We later learned that about 
one-third of a child’s balance depends on 
the inner ear.” 

Their concern for Mary Virginia took 
them on a 150-mile trip to a group of 
doctors in Houston who specialize in 
hearing loss. “They tested her hearing 
and got no response,” Mrs. Vandergrift 
said. The doctors told them April 21 
they believed the baby had a profound 
hearing loss. 

“They suggested that we visit the 
Houston School for Deaf Children, which 
has a program for infants. We went 
and met Gus McHam, supervising teacher 
of the preschool and infant-parent train¬ 
ing program,” the mother said. 

After learning about the Houston pro¬ 
gram, the Vandergrifts wanted to get 
started with Mary Virginia right away. 
They found, though, that Houston had no 
summer program. Undaunted, they asked 
McHam for the names of other places or 
people that might help them. 

He gave them two names: Lillian 
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Blakesley and a professor at Lamar Tech 
in Beaumont, Texas, Mrs. Vandergrift 
called the professor and found that the 
program there was an academic-training 
program that used graduate students to 
work with the children. 

Then she called Lillian, who has 14 
years of experience in working with deaf 
children. In a short time mother and 
daughter were on their way to Hot 
Springs. 

“When we told Gus McHam of our de¬ 
cision, he thought we had made a wise 
choice. It turns out that he did his stu¬ 
dent teaching under Lillian when she 
was an instructor in the Infant Home 
Training Program and Preschool at the 
Callier Hearing and Speech Center in 
Dallas,” Mrs. Vandergrift said. 

He also told them after they made 
their decision that if he had a hearing 
impaired child, Lillian would be the only 
teacher he would consider taking her 
to. 

The Vandergrifts decided, after talk¬ 
ing with Lillian and others, to use a total 
communication approach with Mary Vir¬ 
ginia. This means they will use both 
sign language (manual) and verbal 
(oral) methods of communicating. 

“Lillian believes in this approach, and 
since Mary Virginia may be profoundly 
deaf, we think it would be best,” the 
mother said. Mrs. Vandergrift also has 
a language background in education and 
feels that, “at this stage, it’s important 
to give Mary Virginia A language—it 
doesn’t matter whether it’s manual or 
oral.” 

During their June visit to Hot Springs, 
Jack, Mary Ellen and Joanna went 
through a quick course in sign language 


so they could begin using signs with 
the toddler. When Mary Virginia ar¬ 
rived on the scene with El Dorado grand¬ 
parents, Lillian went into a parent train¬ 
ing session to show them how to use the 
signs and verbalize at the same time 
when they have the baby’s attention. 

Mary Virginia, at 16 months, is wear¬ 
ing a hearing aid and has accepted it as 
a fact of life. Her summer sunsuits have 
been modified with a applique pocket on 
the front to hold her battery pack. Mrs. 
Vandergrift said Lillian helped her to 
get Mary Virginia to accept the new ap¬ 
paratus, which she wears during her 
waking hours. 

They’re hopeful that their child 
has some residual hearing and that the 
hearing aid is helping to amplify sounds. 

“We had heard that if the child hears 
a little something with the aid, she will 
accept it more readily,” Mrs. Vandergrift 
said. “We’re optimistic because she 
makes a lot more noise now.” 

Lillian has cautioned them about be¬ 
ing overly optimistic. How a child ac¬ 
cepts her hearing aid is probably more 
dependent on the attitude of the people 
putting it on the child, she feels. 

When they left Hot Springs after their 
three-day marathon in sign language and 
home training, the Vandergrifts had 
their work cut out for them. 

The mother is still working on pro¬ 
jecting her soft voice, and she still spends 
a lot of time on the floor, getting down 
on Mary Virginia’s eye level “so she can 
see my mouth and I can be close enough 
for her to get the benefit of the hear¬ 
ing aid.” 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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The First Miss Deaf Illinois Pageant 


Illinois Association of the Deaf spon¬ 
sored its first Miss Deaf Illinois Pageant 
during the 29th Biennial IAD conven¬ 
tion which was held in Springfield, Illi¬ 
nois, June 3-5, 1977. 

The objectives of the 1977 Miss Deaf 
Illinois Pageant: 

1. To present a clear and positive 
image of young deaf women; 

2. To encourage participation in cul¬ 
tural activities of the deaf commun- 



TALENT PRESENTATION—Valerie Jantz, Miss 
Deaf Illinois, in her performance on a Globe 
Ball, part of the talent aspect of the pageant 
in Springfield. 


ity; 

3. To improve communication between 
the older and the younger gener¬ 
ation. 

The theme of the 1977 Miss Deaf Illi¬ 
nois Pageant was “Shining Star.” It was 
chosen because the contestants were our 
shining stars, and their beauty, their 
talent and their intelligence enhance 
the image of deaf youth in the State 
of Illinois. 

Valerie Robin Jantz won the Miss 
Deaf Illinois pageant. Valerie, a sopho¬ 
more at Illinois State University in Nor¬ 
mal and a member of Gamma Phi Circus 
at ISU, plans to be an art teacher for the 
deaf. 


By SANDRA GOLDSTEIN 



MISS DEAF ILLINOIS PAGEANT—Standing, 
left to right: Anita Cervantes, first runnerup 
at Miss Deaf Whitney Young High School; 
Joan White, second runnerup as Miss Deaf 
Illinois School for the Deaf. Seated: Valerie 
Jantz, Pageant winner as Miss Deaf Illinois 
State University. 


Anita Cervantes, the first runnerup, 
represented Whitney Young High School. 
Joan White, representing Illinois School 
for the Deaf, was second runnerup. 



Larry Forestal, outgoing IAD president, was 
thrilled to coronate the first Miss Deaf Illi¬ 
nois, Valerie Jantz. 


Deaf Toddler And Mother 

(Continued from Page 8) 

Each week Mrs. Vandergrift will 
choose three words—an action word, a 
noun and a concept word—to “feed” to 
Mary Virginia in as many different learn¬ 
ing situations as possible. 

What this does, she says, pausing to 
laugh, “is completely destroy your day!” 

She usually lets the baby take the lead. 
“When she gets interested in opening 
a drawer, I drop to the floor and say 
‘open/ while using the sign for open.” 

The family is also introducing their 
youngest member to many noises—rat¬ 
tles, whistles, bells, chimes, washing ma- 
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chine sounds and the sound of the toilet 
flushing—so she can learn to sort them 
out and relate to them. 

Indications are that they will have a 
lot of help in their teaching of Mary Vir¬ 
ginia. Daughter Joanna, who was a star 
pupil during the sign language sessions 
in Hot Springs, is already organizing the 
neighborhood in Jasper so playmates can 
learn signs and help in the effort. 

And it’s already apparent that the Van- 
dergrifts’ goal is more than being met. 

That goal? 

To give Mary Virginia a warm and lov¬ 
ing atmosphere in which she can grow 
up feeling “a part of things.” 


The other contestants in the 1977 
Miss Deaf Illinois, pageant: 

Miss Cahokia Chapter of IAD, Cindy 
Heinke. 

Miss Deaf Harper College, Julia Lynne 
Calvert. 

Miss Deaf Thornridge High School, 
Sharon Marie Hoge. 

Miss Deaf Waubonsee Community Col¬ 
lege, Jacquelyn Miller. 

Illinois had a beautiful, successful 



Sandra Goldstein, the Miss Deaf Illinois Pag¬ 
eant Director and Christopher Hunter, master 
of ceremonies, sang "Just a Beginning" to Miss 
Deaf Illinois. Here they are signing "Deaf". 


pageant with only seven entrees. 

Valerie will enter the 1978 Miss Deaf 
America pageant which will be held 
in Rochester, New York, July 2-9, 1978. 
Sandra Goldstein was the director of 

1977 Miss Deaf Illinois Pageant. Chris¬ 
topher Hunter was master of ceremon¬ 
ies. 

May our Miss Deaf Illinois win at the 

1978 Miss Deaf America pageant! 


NAD Fees (Annual) 

Individual Membership_$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership __ 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation_25.00 

♦Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Follow Up: Minnesota's Deaf Leadership 

By CAROL HOLM* 


Published in the March 1977 issue of 
the DEAF AMERICAN was a report on 
the pioneering work in deaf leadership 
training taking place within the deaf 
community here in Minnesota. It told 
how our deaf leaders had banded to¬ 
gether and, with moral support from 
the deaf community and financial sup¬ 
port from the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf, the Center for Continuing Edu¬ 
cation at Gallaudet College, St. Paul 
Technical Vocation Institute and the 
Minnesota Foundation for Better Hear¬ 
ing and Speech, had developed a new 
program to promote deaf leadership, the 
Deaf Leadership Training Program. 

PHASE ONE of the program consisted 
of a weekend workshop in which the par¬ 
ticipants were given the opportunity to 
experience several training techniques 
in leadership skills and then asked to 
indicate areas of need for services within 
the deaf community and advocate areas 
of training that would be useful for deaf 
leaders. 

PHASE TWO of the program was to 
be aimed at providing miniworkshops in 
specialized areas for present and poten¬ 
tial deaf leaders. As reported, the first 
miniworkshop, held in November 1976, 
designed to develop more political aware¬ 
ness and verbalization of political needs 
within the deaf community, and directed 
by Dr. Robert Harris, a delegate to the 
President’s Conference on the Handi¬ 
capped in May, was considered a success. 

On March 5, 1977, perhaps as the re¬ 
port of the DLTP activities was being 
read by subscribers of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, a second miniworkshop 
was being held at the Twin City deaf 
club, Thompson Hall. 

Plans for MINIWORKSHOP II had be¬ 
gun at the first meeting of the DLTP 
committee after MINIWORKSHOP I 
was successfully finished. I was hon¬ 
ored at that meeting to be asked to di¬ 
rect the new workshop, entitled “Better 
Public Speaking.” 

Within a week the workshop commit¬ 
tee was organized and in action. Our 
concerns were to establish a financial 
base for our workshop, decide on specif¬ 
ic content to be covered, choose and 
contact potential speakers and group 
leaders, discuss how we would present 
our material and plan for promotion of 
the workshop in the community. We 
planned to make all major and some 
minor decisions within the committee 
and then turn over complete responsi¬ 
bility for carrying out the duties required 
for one or more areas of preparation to 
each member. 

The initial area of concern was finan¬ 
cial needs. After an estimated budget 


♦Ms. Holm, staff psychologist at the Minne¬ 
apolis Hearing Society in Minneapolis, does 
counseling and evaluation with deaf and hard 
of hearing individuals. 



Ms. Jayne Lytle, Department of Speech, Gal- 
laudet College, builds confidence among par¬ 
ticipants in her keynote speech, "Positive 
Thinking," at the DLTP Miniworkshop II on 
public speaking. 

had been established and found to be 
relatively low, we decided to limit our 
fund raising to the organizations within 
the deaf community, thus encouraging 
community support for the project. Let¬ 
ters would be sent to the treasurers of 
the various organizations, with one of 
our committee sending the letters, re¬ 
ceiving the replies and compiling the 
financial information. 

There was some division of feeling 
about workshop content. Because there 
had been several requests from the deaf 
community for training in Robert’s Rules 
of Order, there was strong feeling among 
some members of the committee about 
including that information with the other 
material on public speaking. Others felt 
that with our limited time we could 
scarcely do justice to the topic of public 
speaking itself. It was finally decided 
that a short session on the very basic 
concepts and procedures for leading a 
meeting would be offered only to those 
people who specifically wanted it. It 
would also be suggested to the DLTP 
committee that a future workshop 
limited to Robert’s Rules and committee 
procedures might be valuable. 

Organizing the schedule for training 
in public speaking evolved easily since 
one must first compose a speech, practice 
it, give it and finally evaluate it. Each 
of the four stages of production would 
be allowed 50 minutes. The first two 
stages would be divided into two parts. 
The first part would offer information; 
the second part would provide time for 
discussion and lab work on individual 
speeches. The third stage would allow 
each person to present an original speech 
and the fourth would be devoted to per¬ 
sonal evaluation. Since some participants 
would be attending a session on Robert’s 


Training Program 


Rules during the first session, those peo¬ 
ple could follow the others in the se¬ 
quence of sessions for developing and 
presenting a speech and thereby make 
it possible for the participants to be di¬ 
vided into two smaller, more easily 
handled groups. 

While discussing methods of encourag¬ 
ing the shy and less experienced par¬ 
ticipants to get up on the stage and 
speak, we fortuitously came up with the 
phrase “Positive Thinking” which be¬ 
came the motto of the workshop and 
the title of the keynote speech. 

According to these plans we would 
need one speaker for the keynote speech, 
and three group leaders, one for each 
of the sessions on speech building, speech 
presentation and Robert’s Rules of Or¬ 
der. We would also need some group as¬ 
sistants to help the participants during 
individual lab time. We compiled short 
lists of people who could fill these jobs 
and assigned two members to contact 
the prospects. Since Gallaudet College, 
more specifically Dr. Tom Mayes of the 
Continuing Education Program, had been 
so helpful to our group previously, we 
assigned one member to contact the 
college for possible keynote speaker pros¬ 
pects. 

Ideas for advertising the workshop 
were discussed and plans were made, 
again one member of the committee be¬ 
ing in full charge of executing these 
plans. 

Before long money began to come in 
and it was evident that we would have 
plenty to cover our budget if we could 
get a speaker who would not cost too 
much in either fee or transportation 
costs. Steve Chough, then the Coordina¬ 
tor of Clinical Services for the Deaf at 
the Minnesota Department of Public Wel¬ 
fare, contacted an old friend, Jack Gan¬ 
non, Director of Alumni Relations at 
Gallaudet, who suggested Mrs. Jayne 
Lytle, a speech instructor at the college. 
Ms. Lytle accepted and through Dr. Tom 
Mayes of the Continuing Education, an 
old friend of our DLTP program, it was 
arranged for her to attend at a minimum 
cost to us. 

The schedule began to take shape with 
five hour-long sessions as follows: 

GROUP I 

SESSION I: Robert’s Rules of Order 
Leeture-discussion-lab 
SESSION II: Speech Building 
Lecture-discussion-lab 
SESSION HI: Stage Presentation 
Lecture-discussion-lab 
SESSION IV: On Stage!!! 

SESSION V: Evaluation 
GROUP II 
Speech Building 
Lecture-discussion-lab 
Stage Presentation 
Lecture-lab-practice 
On Stage!!! 
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Smith gave several good suggestions 
about stage work and helped relax their 
groups with some good humor and in¬ 
dividual exercises. 

Forty-nine people finished the whole 
program, including giving speeches. Be¬ 
cause of the large size of each group, 
speeches were limited to three minutes. 
Numbers were drawn from a hat by each 
participant who then lined up accord¬ 
ingly. As each individual moved onto 
the stage, an assistant announced: 1) 
whether the speech was meant for deaf, 
hearing or mixed audiences, 2) what age 
group the proposed audience would be 
and 3) what type of speech would be 
given (information, anecdote, master of 
ceremonies, etc.). The participant then 
presented his speech and walked off 
quickly, the next speaker coming on im¬ 
mediately. Following his speech, each 
speaker filled out an evaluation form 
for his speech. This was to initiate self- 
evaluation on the several levels of 
speechmaking that had been stressed in 
the respective sessions. Very short 
comments were offered by Ms. Lytle. 


Upon evaluation of the workshop the 
two most positive aspects were seen to 
be the quantity and quality of the infor¬ 
mation presented by our four group 
leaders in the short time they had, and 
the enthusiasm and cooperation of the 
participants. On the negative side was the 
mis judgment of time and the failure to 
prepare a workshop evaluation sheet. We 
should have used a whole day for the 
program rather than a long afternoon. 
Had there been time, much more infor¬ 
mation could have been offered in speech 
building, speeches could have been long¬ 
er and evaluations more thorough. For 
the second and last group the evaluation 
was necessarily cut short because another 
group had reserved the use of the build¬ 
ing for the evening. More extensive 
comments for all individuals, had there 
been time, would have been a most val¬ 
uable learning experience. Perhaps 
most encouraging from the broader view 
of the entire DLTP program was the way 
that the participants helped each other, 
those with more experience encouraging 
those with less. Overall, the workshop 
was viewed as successfully completing its 
goals. 

The next step in our Deaf Leadership 
Program is another annual workshop this 
fall which is now in the process of being 
planned by the new chairman of DLTP, 
Richard Bonheyo, teacher at the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf, and his com¬ 
mittee. We are anticipating a long and 
active future. 

Planning Committee 

Chairperson, Carol Holm; advisor, Steven 
Chough; members, John Booth, Robert Cook, 
Sandra Heston, Susan Wernimont. 

Miniworkshop Staff at Thompson Hall 

Master of ceremonies, Carol Holm; keynote 
speaker, Jayne Lytle; manager, Robert Cook; 
hostess, Sandra Heston; Audio-visual techni¬ 
cian, John Booth; group leaders, Willis 
Sweezo, Jayne Lytle, Ann Bahl, John Smith; 
group assistants, Myrtle Allen, Evie Bender, 
Richard Bonheyo, Kay Feely, Sandra Heston 
and Marilyn Grenell. 

Contributors 

Bread of Life Lutheran Church; International 
Catholic Deaf Association Chapter 63; St. Paul 
Metro Deaf Lioness Club; National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf Division No. 101; Northern 
Minnesota Club; NFSD, St. Paul/Mpls. Division 
No. 137; Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul Metro Deaf Lions, Ski 72 Club. 


Participants listen attentively to a group leader at the DLTP Miniworkshop II In St. Paul. 
Minnesota, March 5, 1977. 


Miniworkshop participants sharing the individual evaluation of their speeches as Ms. Jayne 
Lytle, second from left, standing, comments. 


Evaluation 

It was decided that Ms. Lytle would 
not only give the keynote address, but 
also lead the Speech Building sessions 
and do the evaluating. Two young resi¬ 
dents of Minnesota, Mrs. Ann Billington 
Bahl and Mr. John Smith, were chosen 
as coleaders of the Stage Presentation 
sessions because of their personal en¬ 
thusiasm and charm on the stage. As it 
happened, both had been former stu¬ 
dents of Ms. Lytle at Gallaudet. Mr. 
Willis Swezo, who has had extensive ex¬ 
perience in leading organizational meet¬ 
ings, agreed to manage the session on 
Robert’s Rules of Order. 

After considering several methods of 
evaluation, we concluded that the most 
effective method would be the use of a 
videotape machine, allowing each per¬ 
son to view and judge himself. Our 
speaker could make comments as each 
speech was played back. One member 
of the committee was selected to pro¬ 
cure the equipment. Another member 
was chosen to operate it. 

Finally, one member was assigned to 
the task of providing coffee, snacks and 
a meal for those that might want it after 
the workshop was finished. 

Fortunately, March 5 missed a spring 
blizzard by two days and the weather 
was beautiful. Although the roads were 
still bad in spots, we had people come 
from as far as Duluth. In all, 66 peo¬ 
ple registered. What is more important, 
all of those people came with the in¬ 
tention of working and learning. Our 
keynote speech on “Positive Thinking” 
seemed to fire up the audience just the 
way we hoped it would. Although we 
had originally planned to have only 
deaf leaders as well as only deaf partici¬ 
pants at the workshop, we were more 
than satisfied with Ms. Lytle, who was 
sensitive to the group and related well 
to all the participants. Mr. Sweezo car¬ 
ried out his assignment well, offering 
both information and demonstration on 
meeting procedures. Ms. Bahl and Mr. 
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Hearing Loss Fails To Deter Deaf Life Insurance Agent 

By GWEN MILLER 



The Paul Millers. Mr. Miller is a very successful insurance agent despite his hearing impairment. 


His doctors confided to his wife 
that a hearing loss in his business was 
a “disaster.” Paul Jeffers, CLU, a top 
life insurance agent with Standard In¬ 
surance Company, in California, took that 
predicted “disaster” and with faith and 
humor turned it around. He woke up 
one morning in early 1975 to find him¬ 
self 98% deaf (he hears 2% in two low 
tones), and has carried on his career 
despite that loss. He has done more 
than just “carry on”; he has excelled at 
life insurance selling and his relation¬ 
ships with people. 

Last month he was awarded a scholar¬ 
ship to Tom Wolffs Advanced Capital 
Needs Analysis School in Connecticut, 
and as a result of his speaking there 
has been asked to speak at the National 
Association of Life Underwriters annual 
meeting in Dallas this fall. 

Recently he was nominated as presi¬ 
dent-elect of the California Life Under¬ 
writers Association, the largest group of 
its kind in the United States. As a 
regional vice president of the life under¬ 
writers organization this past year, he 
traveled throughout California giving 
presentations and speeches. 

Paul joined Standard in 1969 as 
Sacramento’s agency manager and is 
considered a “pro” in estate planning. 
He has had an excellent year, qualify¬ 
ing for Leaders Club and a trip to Lake 
Tahoe, the National Quality Award for 
service to policyowners and is on sched¬ 
ule for 1977 Achievement Club, a group 
made up of the company’s top 14 agents. 
Paul is a qualifying member of the Mil¬ 
lion Dollar Roundtable. He has been 
continuing study in advanced pension 
planning through the American College 
of Life Underwriters. All this with a 
hearing loss. 

Friends use words like “remarkable,” 
“a marvel,” “self-sufficient” and “charis¬ 
matic” to describe Paul. He uses words 
like “a common guy” and “no one to 
write about.” An associate in Stock- 
ton, Ken Harman, CLU asks for two 
hours to talk about his friend Paul and 
says “everyone should know someone 
like him.” John Jarboe, CLU, Sacra¬ 
mento agency manager, says he proba¬ 
bly is the most remarkable man he has 
ever met. 

If there’s one reason for this high re¬ 
gard, it could be his attitude. Paul 
seems to have accepted his situation 
and the way through it for him is work, 
empathy for others and a good deal of 
humor. 

“What choice do you really have?”, 
Paul has said. But he didn’t have to go 
back to work so soon following his hear¬ 
ing loss nor did he have to address a 
200-member audience a month later. He 
could have declined to continue teach¬ 
ing his Sunday School classes. Laughter 
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and good will are not usually by-prod¬ 
ucts of a handicap. 

Paul credits part of his resilience to 
his religious beliefs, the encouragement 
of his wife Mary and the support of 
Standard associates. 

Mary, he says, is the “key to this whole 
thing.” She assists him in his business 
telephoning and keys him in at social 
gatherings so he knows when subject 
matter changes. When they go to the 
movies, she keeps him posted, too. They 
both have taken sign language courses 
although Paul most commonly reads lips 
—something he was remarkably quick to 
pick up. 

“Since I had limited hearing and wore 
a hearing aid since 1964, I found I had 
been reading lips for years. The possi¬ 
bility of not hearing at all, though, had 
been ruled out since doctors felt I would¬ 
n’t lose my hearing in my left ear. It 
came as a surprise that Saturday morn¬ 
ing,” he said. 

Lipreading, despite the ease with which 
Paul picked it up, is a demanding form 
of communication. There are many let¬ 
ters used in speech that look alike on 
the lips while other letters are formed in 
the throat and can’t be seen. “Have 
you” and “haven’t you” look alike and 
letters like “t,” “d,” “n” and combina¬ 
tions of these letters are formed in the 
same manner. 

Another challenge can be people who 
talk rapidly and not very distinctly. In 
one case Paul had a potential client for 


a $250,000 policy but he couldn’t read 
the man’s lips. He tactfully asked him 
if he’d mind writing out his comment. 
The man did this but his handwriting 
was illegible and Paul had to tell him 
he couldn’t read that either. Paul still 
made the sale. “You see, he only hears 
the ‘yeses’ and not the ‘nos,’ ” joked 
Mary. 

On another occasion when Ken and 
Paul called on a client, Ken had a sore 
throat and couldn’t talk properly. 

“I remember that Paul came right out 
and said, ‘We’re a great team to be call¬ 
ing on you—Harman can’t talk and I 
can’t hear,’ ” Ken recalls with laughter. 

The telephone is no longer the aid to 
Paul’s communication that it once was. 
Appointments are arranged over the 
phone still but most contacts need to 
be on a face-to-face basis. 

John Jarboe or Donna Stephenson, 
agency secretary at Sacramento, help out 
by participating in three-way phone con¬ 
versations. A person who calls Paul 
will have a “stand in” listener also on 
the line. That person faces him and 
forms on his lips the words he hears on 
the phone. Paul reads their lips, then 
makes an appropriate reply on the phone. 
At home he and Mary have two phones 
in the kitchen for this purpose. 

“It’s important that we can use the 
phone like that because so often when 
someone says something for Paul, it is 
not as he would say it. The tone of 
voice or laughter can’t be expressed by 
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that not much is changed. He is on his 
own quite a lot, such as when I was 
away for three weeks to visit my sister. 
Just by trial and error we find the things 
that will work for us and if they don’t 
Paul is able to laugh about it. That 
makes everything easier,” said Mary. 

Sign language has its plus factors— 
such as being able to talk in church 
and sharing a “secret” foreign language. 
Paul’s side of the family all utilize their 
hands and all four of the Jeffers chil¬ 
dren know the deaf alphabet. Eldest 
son Bob, who graduated from dental 
school in June, and his wife Marci have 
taken Sign Language classes. 

One thing Paul has noticed is that 
either reading lips or talking on his 
hands is hard work. Philip Van Itallie 
in his book on speech reading has writ¬ 
ten: 

Expert lip reading requires unflag¬ 
ging attention, split second thinking, 
watching every gesture and above all 
not puzzling over what the speaker 
said a moment ago, but staying with 
the task every second. Proper 
names are often very difficult to 
lip read unless they are well-known. 
Not even the best lip reader catches 


every word in a rapid conversation. 

It often takes many years . . . Mary 
feels that because deafness doesn’t 
show, less is done for it. 

“Doctors tell us that deafness is as 
much or more a psychological problem 
as blindness. I’d like to see similar tax 
and insurance benefits for the deaf as 
are given for the blind,” said Mary. 
Captioned news is not carried on local 
Sacramento television stations and safety 
signals and features are lacking in some 
areas. Sensitivity and understanding on 
the part of others is what Mary hopes 
for. The pastor of their church, for 
example, hands Paul a copy of his ser¬ 
mon on his way down the aisle each Sun¬ 
day. Before some of the company gath¬ 
erings, Paul gets copies of speeches. 

More is needed in this area and Mary 
would like to see deaf advocates get 
together and “push for change.” 

Paul has said that his mind won’t ac¬ 
cept the fact that he can’t hear. Un¬ 
doubtedly this is to his advantage in the 
very verbal, oral world, he operates in. 
Paul has set no limits for himself, a 
success formula used by many people. 
This successful man just happens to be 
deaf. 


Ardyce Germain Again Heads 
Michigan Association 

Ardyce Germain, Kalamazoo, was re¬ 
elected president of the Michigan Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf at the organiza¬ 
tion’s biennial convention in Kalama¬ 
zoo in August. 

Other officers: Lawson McNally, Lan¬ 
sing, vice president; Mildred Petroske, 
Detroit, treasurer; and Betty Irgens, 
Plainwell, secretary. 

Henning Irgens, Plainwell, was elected 
delegate to the National Association of 
the Deaf’s Region n Conference in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota October 20-22, and 
Representative to the NAD Convention, 
July 2-8, 1978, in Rochester, New York. 

Special awards presented: 

Agnes Foret, Detroit, received the In¬ 
terpreter of the Year award. 

The President’s Award went to two 
people posthumously—Lester Westman 
and Bert Maxson. 

Volunteer of the Year awards went 
to El Marie Kirby, Galesburg, and Judge 
Joseph J. Pernick, Detroit. 


PLAN YOUR VACATION 

for Cool, Breezy Rochester in Scenic Upstate N.Y. 

The Empire State Association of the Deaf 
invites you to the 34th Biennial Convention of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
July 2-8, 1978 at the 

AMERICANA - ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 


Tentative Plans Include: 


All-Day Outing at Niagara Falls, July 4 
Visit to Finger Lakes Racetrack 
Visit NTID, a New Technical College for the Deaf 
Dramatics, Receptions, Captioned Films 
Miss Deaf America Pageant 


Special-Group Luncheons 
Visit a Famous Winery 
Interesting Workshops 
Optional Side Trips 


WATCH FOR FURTHER INFORMATION IN THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Or Write to: 

ALICE B. BEARDSLEY 

Convention General Chairman 
400-5 Clay Road Rochester, N.Y. 14623 

A few hours' drive from Toronto and other Canadian cities. New York, 
the Finger Lakes scenic and resort area and the Great Lakes 
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On The TV Scene 


Captions for Deaf Getting a Push 

Editor's note: The following column appeared in the Kansas City Times and other newspapers on July 1, 1977: 


By RANDOLPH E. SCHMID 
Associated Press Writer 

WASHINGTON—The Carter adminis¬ 
tration is pressing for expansion of tele¬ 
vision for the deaf with a caption system 
that most people would never see. 

The administration is pressing for wid¬ 
er use of “closed captioning,” which al¬ 
lows the captions to be seen only when 
a special attachment is fitted to a tele¬ 
vision set. 

A Carter aide, Barry Jagoda, said a 
conference on television for the deaf 
will be held in the late summer or early 
fall for government officials, network 
executives and other interested persons. 

Jagoda, a former CBS producer, said 
Carter has asked Joseph Califano, Jr., 
health, education and welfare secretary, 
to take charge of efforts to make cap¬ 
tioning a reality. 

Many viewers are familiar with “open 
captioning/’ which involves printing cap¬ 
tions on the bottom of the picture. It 
often is used with foreign-language films. 

But closed captioning is favored be¬ 
cause persons who can hear would not 
be bothered by the captions, while the 
deaf could obtain the set attachments 
and begin enjoying television. 

The Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion has approved use of the closed sys¬ 
tem. To make it work on a broad scale, 
the networks would have to begin pro¬ 
viding the closed captions over their 
transmitting signals. 

The President himself urged the three 
major commercial networks to consider 
the matter in February and all three 


have since indicated willingness to dis¬ 
cuss the idea. 

Frederick S. Pierce of ABC wrote that 
his network favors captioning. 

Jagoda said NBC and CBS officials 
had noted potential problems, but he 
added that there have had indications 
the networks’ reluctance was diminish¬ 
ing. 

Closed captioning was first demon¬ 
strated in 1971 by the National Bureau 
of Standards, which developed the sys¬ 
tem. 

The following year a captioned seg¬ 
ment of the program The Mod Squad 
was shown at Washington’s Gallaudet 
College for the Deaf. 

Jim Jesperson of the Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards recalled that “nothing could match 
the growing excitement of the students 
as a whole new world opened up to 
them. Many motioned to each other 
with their hands; others had tears in 
their eyes as they watched the show. For 
the first time they could actually under¬ 
stand the story.” 

With a few modifications and techni¬ 
cal changes, the Public Broadcasting 
System currently is providing closed 
captions on some of its major produc¬ 
tions, such as “Masterpiece Theatre” and 
“Upstairs, Downstairs.” 

However, the service remains limited 
because there are few decoders in use 
around the country. Currently PBS also 
transmits the shows with the captions 
“open” at least once for use of deaf per¬ 
sons without the decoders. 


PBS also retransmits the ABC news 
with open captions in many areas. 

Use of open captions is deliberately 
limited, however, so as not to jeopardize 
the future of the closed captioning pro¬ 
grams. 

PBS officials say they are looking for 
manufacturers to make and sell the de¬ 
coders. The Bureau of Standards built 
all the decoders now used. 

The theory behind the decoders is 
simple. 

A television picture is a series of still 
pictures, which follow in rapid sequence 
to give the illusion of motion. Between 
each picture is a space called the “verti¬ 
cal blanking interval” which you see as a 
black line if the picture begins rolling 
on your set. 

The captions can be sent in this in¬ 
terval, read by the decoder, and flashed 
on the screen. If you rolled the picture 
on your set you could see the caption 
as a series of dashes on the black in- 
terval. But without the decoder, the 
captions would not appear on your 
screen. 

In addition to regular program caption¬ 
ing, the service can provide other data 
such as time and weather service, 
emergency information and news. 

The commercial networks have urged 
further technical development before 
the system is launched. They have said 
that using a part of the blanking inter¬ 
val for the deaf alone would be wasteful. 

In addition, the networks have ques¬ 
tioned whether there would be sufficient 
use of the system to make it worthwhile. 

Opponents of the plan argue that it 
is useful only to the profoundly deaf— 
those who hear nothing at all. This 
amounts to about 2 million persons. 

The 13.4 million persons often listed as 
deaf include many with lesser hearing 
impairment. Experts say these persons 
would be better served by amplifiers. 

But the National Association of the 
Deaf and other proponents contend that 
sound distortion makes amplifiers use¬ 
less for many deaf persons. 

Experts at New York University’s Deaf¬ 
ness Research Center estimate that be¬ 
tween 1.8 million and 6.5 million per¬ 
sons would benefit from the captions. 


IMPACT Advertising 

• Immediate 

• For months 

• Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 



FIRST WITH TELECOMMUNICATIONS FOR THE DEAF 
NOW ANOTHER FIRST! THE UNIQUE & NEW 


PHONETYPE V 

AN AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SYSTEM 

FULLY GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR 

FOR HOME-OFFICE-SCHOOL 

EASY INSTALLATION 


• AUTOMATICALLY ANSWERS YOUR 
UNATTENDED PHONE WITH A PRE-RECORDED 
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We Finally Get Media Attention! 

Hello, Bucharest 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

1500 N. Coalter Street., B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 


We got Durward Buck, Sports Editor of the NEWS 
HERALD of Morganton, North Carolina, to accompany our 
USA contingent to Bucharest, Romania, for the XIII World 
Games for the Deaf, held July 16-26, 1977. He reported re¬ 
sults of the Games daily to his helper, Larry Dale, at the 
NEWS HERALD. 

We also got several papers and individuals all over the 
country to call Mr. Dale for results of the Games. 

And thanks to Mr. Dale, the Caption Center of PBS-TV in 
Boston, Massachusetts, was able to report on the ABC Cap¬ 
tioned News at 11:30 p.m. about the World Games for the 
Deaf, Monday through Friday. They ran the scores and re¬ 
sults each day, medals won and background material on out¬ 
standing participants and event highlights. 

Now we will let Larry Dale tell you how he got the call 
to Bucharest: 

“Hello, Bucharest.” 

“Hello.” 

Silence. 

“Bucharest, Hello. Hello. Yes, honey, we’re still waiting 
on that call.” 

“Speak English, dear. What? No, no. Last name — B — 
boy—U—uncle—C—Charlie—K—King. First name Durward.” 

The Bucharest operator can’t comprehend that first name. 
And I’m wishing it were Bill or Joe or George. 

“Oh, Buck Durward.” 

“No dearie, Durward Buck,” the New York City operator 
says. 

“Just a minute,” the Bucharest operator says. 

The Romanian operator dials the Parc Hotel in Bucharest 
and along with the Parc operator tries to figure just who it is 
the Americans want. 

There is more silence, more confusion, more delays, more 
mistakes, more talk. 

For the 10 days of the World Games for the Deaf in Ro¬ 
mania, THE NEWS HERALD became the clearing house 
for information on the Romania Games. And that meant 
10 calls to Bucharest on 10 days with its attendant complica¬ 
tions. 

Calling Bucharest isn't like calling your aunt in Kansas. 
The first problem is the time difference between Morganton 
and Bucharest. While it's 6 p.m. in North Carolina, it's mid¬ 
night in Romania. And any delays in completing a 6 p.m. 
call mean it's early in the morning over there. 

The first call was scheduled for shortly after 6 p.m. Mor¬ 
ganton time on Sunday, July 1. (First you have to get the 
overseas operator in New York City. So you dial the local 
operator (who is in Charlotte, by the way) and ask for the 
overseas operator for Romania. The local operator, in turn, 
has to dial a telephone company information number to ob¬ 
tain the connecting numbers she must dial to get the New 
York City operator. 

“Romania? What country is that in, sir?” asked one 
operator. 

“Bucharest? That’s in Yugoslavia, isn’t it?” another 
asked. 

In time I memorized the connecting number that the local 
operator received and simply asked for 160+400 to get the 
right overseas operator. 
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The New York City operator then takes your number and 
gets the Romanian operator for Bucharest. 

The first night, however, there was immediately a two- 
hour delay on all calls to Bucharest. That meant 2 a.m. at 
least. It turned out to be more than that, however. 

You learn your lessons quickly when you’re talking about 
hours of delay, with other newspapers and private parties 
calling from across the country to get information you don’t 
have. When a newspaper calls from California you hate to 
tell them to call back later. So, after the first try, the calls 
were scheduled hours in advance. 

Still, there were often unavoidable delays, with per¬ 
haps half an hour to an hour of waiting on the phone and 
listening for the connection. After awhile you start talking 
to the New York operator. 

“Did the blackout up there affect you?” 

“No, we switched to auxiliary power. I could have worked 
all night, but I was tired. The only scary part was going 
down four flights of stairs in the dark.” 

“I appreciate your patience, operator.” 

“Well, if it wasn’t your call, it would be someone else. I 
have to be here anyway. I have four lines to Bucharest, but 
it doesn’t do any good because I can only handle one at a 
time.” 

One night the New York operator explained that the opera¬ 
tor in Bucharest was ''moody. Other countries aren't this 
bad about delays.” 

Twice we got the wrong room at the Parc hotel. One guy 
kept insisting he was Francisco, while the operator insisted 
it was the right room. 

While the operator is still trying to place the call to 
Bucharest, the other NEWS HERALD phones are ringing 
with calls from Tennessee or Texas or California or Oregon 
or Washington or Arizona or Florida or Iowa or any of a 
half dozen other states. 

But on the bright side, more information was distributed 
about these Games than any previous Deaf "Olympics.” Buck 
was the first press officer the United States team ever had 
and the NEWS HERALD was the first systematic, recognized 
source of information on the Games. Also, the wire services 
considered it important enough to send out daily reports. 
The World Games for the Deaf are coming of age and hope¬ 
fully the 1981 Games will draw even more attention. 

The Boston Captioned News Center also wrote daily re¬ 
ports on the Games to get the information on television as 
well as in print. Their efforts, particularly in the heavily 
populated northeast, should reap dividends for the 1981 
Games in media attention. Operating under the pressure of 
a deadline, two reporters that I knew only by first names, 
turned out daily copy on the Games despite problems of 
communication with Bucharest on their tight schedule. 

Somehow the calls went through all 10 days and somehow 
the information was distributed. 

On August 4, the United States team came home after a 
tour of Spain and Morocco, but somebody will get the dubi¬ 
ous honor of calling Tehran, Iran, for about 10 days when 
the 1981 Games are held. 

Carole Osterer, one of the Boston reporters, asked “How 
do you manage to get through every day?” 

“Persistence.” 
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USA Big World Games Winner With Record 103 Medals 


With enough flag-waving to rival the 
Olympics, 1,219 deaf athletes from 33 
countries started their quadrennial World 
Games for the Deaf on Sunday, July 17, 
1977 in the earthquake-scarred city of 
Bucharest, the capital of the Socialist 
Republic of Romania. 

The 10-day event staged every four 
years brought together top amateurs in 
a dozen teams and individual sports 
disciplines—six of them for women— 
and competition among the deaf athletes 
was every bit as fierce as at the Olym¬ 
pics. 

The 90 male and 45 women athletes 
and 34 coaches and team administrators 
made up the American delegation. Host 
Romania has the second largest team 
with 120 athletes. 

Nineteen other European countries en¬ 
tered teams. Japan, Israel, India, Iran 
and Turkey were the Asian entrants, and 
Australia had a small squad. Argentina, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, Canada 
and New Zealand rounded out the field. 

Jerald M. Jordan, President of the 
International Committee of Silent Sports 
(CISS) which rules the World Games, 
praised the Romanian organizers for 
holding the games on schedule only four 
months after a devastating earthquake 
killed over 1,300 persons (three of them 
deaf) in Bucharest. 

“No other host had to undergo such 
a crisis as the catastrophic earthquake, 
and the successful organization speaks 
for the courage of the Romanian people,” 
Jordan said at the Opening Ceremony 
of the Games held at Dinamo Stadium 
on Sunday morning, the 17th. 

Some 25,000 persons watched the pa¬ 
rade of 34 member nations. This was 
the largest crowd ever to witness an 
opening ceremony. When the young 
American athletes entered the stadium 
area, led by flagbearer Gwen Rocque, 
a tennis player from New Rochelle, New 
York, they were warmly received by the 
Romanian crowd. The crowd saved its 
biggest cheers, understandably, for its 
host Romanian team, which came into 
the arena last. 

The program featured welcoming 
speeches and the Romanian army band 
and the release of ballons by 400 school 
children. There was also a folk dance 
by a troupe of 400 young men and wom¬ 
en dressed in native costume, including 
the gypsy attire that is a part of the 
Romanian culture. 

The official welcome was given by 
Gheorghe Miclea, president of the Ro¬ 
manian Association of the Deaf, with 
an additional welcome by Bucharest 
Mayor-General Ion Dinca, who was also 
president of the Organizing Committee 
of the 13th Games. 

The 1977 Games ended on Tuesday, 
the 26th, with a colorful closing cere¬ 
mony before a record crowd of 35,000 at 
Republicii Stadium. And this marked 
the end of the most successful Games 


ever for the United States. The Ameri¬ 
cans claimed 103 medals, 38 gold, 35 
silver and 30 bronze, for the highest 
total by any country since the Games 
began in 1924. In 1969, at Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, Russia won 98 medals for 
the previous high. 

The Russians, who were first beaten 
by the Americans at the 1973 Malmo 
Games, had to settle for second place 
again with 26 gold medals, 15 silver 
and 21 bronze., 

The American team's greatest col¬ 
lection of gold medals came in the swim¬ 
ming events where they won 23 of 26 
titles and a record total of 43 medals. 
Twenty of the titles were won by two 
American teenagers who are candidates 
for the 1980 Olympics in Moscow. Jef¬ 


frey Float, 17, of Sacramento, California, 
and Laura Barber, 14, of Allison Park, 
Pennsylvania, each won eight individual 
races and swam two relays in a record¬ 
setting spree at Dinamo outdoor pool. 

The USA basketball team won the 
gold medal by whipping six opponents 
and maintaining America’s undefeated 
record dating back to 1957 when the 
sport was added to the Deaf Games 
agenda. 

The United States participated in only 
six sports, but American athletes won 
unofficial team titles in track, swim¬ 
ming, basketball and tennis, while Rus¬ 
sia was the big winner in men’s and 
women’s volleyball and Greco-Roman 
wrestling. The Italians were strong in 
cycling and tennis although the United 
States won more medals in tennis than 
Italy. Iran dominated free style wres- 
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XIII World Games for the Deaf Summary 

Bucharest, Romania, July 16-26, 1977 
(Nations ranked on basis of number of gold medals) 


Nations 

Gold 

Medals 


Total 


Diplomas 


Placlngs 

Silver 

Bronze 

Medals 

4th 

5th 

6th 

1-6 incl. 

United States . 

. 38 

35 

30 

103 

15 

15 

17 

150 

Russia . 

. 26 

15 

21 

62 

14 

11 

4 

91 

Iran . 

. 8 

4 

2 

14 

3 

2 

2 

21 

Japan . 

. 5 

2 

0 

7 

2 

1 

2 

12 

Italy . 

. 6 

3 

6 

15 

5 

7 

8 

35 

West Germany . 

. 4 

7 

6 

17 

8 

5 

3 

33 

Yugoslavia . 

. 4 

4 

1 

9 

3 

4 

1 

17 

Romania . 

. 4 

0 

4 

8 

15 

5 

7 

35 

Canada . 

. 2 

6 

7 

15 

4 

4 

7 

30 

Sweden . 

. 2 

3 

1 

6 

0 

2 

1 

9 

Bulgaria . 

. 1 

7 

5 

13 

4 

4 

4 

25 

Hungary . 

. 1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

15 

Belgium . 

. 1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

12 

Australia . 

. 1 

0 

5 

6 

5 

2 

5 

18 

East Germany . 

. 1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Denmark . 

. 1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Norway . 

. 1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

7 

Poland . 

. 0 

4 

7 

11 

5 

5 

2 

23 

France . 

. 0 

4 

1 

5 

5 

5 

3 

18 

Ireland . 

. 0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Finland . 

. 0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 

Great Britain . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

8 

Holland . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Israel . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

India . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Argentina . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Mexico . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Totals . 

. 106 

106 

106 

318 

104 

88 

85 

595 


Thirty-three nations participated. Only six nations, Austria, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, New 
Zealand, Turkey and Venezuela, failed to place in the standings. 

A total of 1,219 athletes represented their countries; 136 bore the USA insignia. 


USA Summary 


Men’s Track & Field .USA 28 medals: 9 gold 

Women’s Track & Field .USA 9 medals: 3 gold 

Swimming .USA 43 medals: 23 gold 

Wrestling .USA 12 medals: 1 gold 

Tennis .USA 8 medals: 1 gold 

Basketball .USA 1 gold medal (team) 

Women’s Volleyball .USA 1 silver medal (team) 

Men’s Volleyball ...USA 7th place (no medal nor diploma) 

Cycling .USA 1 bronze medal 

Individual Medals .USA 152 medals: 71 gold, 50 silver, 31 bronze 


Total number of records broken by USA: World Deaf marks—28; American Deaf records—37 


tling and Yugoslavia was strong in field 
handball. Romania was tops in soccer 
While Hungary was best in water polo. 
Japan was big winner in table tennis, 
copping all five events, and Sweden 
claimed shooting title in close competi¬ 
tion. 

The only sport in which Americans 
entered but failed to win a medal was 
men’s volleyball. The United States 
team went up against the European 
teams that have had years of experience 
playing the sport together, while Coach 
Bob Jackson’s Ajmerican team had prac¬ 
ticed together for only three weeks. 

A total of 38 global records were 
broken at the Games, 13 in track and 
25 in swimming. The United States 
was the big record-breaker—6 in track 
and 22 in swimming. Russia set only 
4 world marks in track and 1 in swim¬ 
ming. West Germany rewrote 2 world 
records in women’s track, while Canada 
bettered 2 global standards in women’s 
swimming. The Americans also broke a 
total of 37 American marks—14 in track 
and 23 in swimming. 

Throughout the Games, the athletes 
continued the Olympic tradition of ex¬ 
changing gifts, and the closing ceremony 
was the climax of the exchanges. USA 
flag pins or other mementos were fre¬ 
quently exchanged for foreign flags, 
patches, caps, sweaters, tee shirts or 
even entire parade or warm-up suits. 

Careful selection and preparation of 
the American team made the difference 
in the team standings. Our team was 
probably better prepared than the other 
entries. Many of our athletes benefited 
from a three-week training camp in Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina, just before the 
games. 

The USA contingent attended a ban¬ 
quet at a resort about 30 miles from 
Bucharest following the closing cere¬ 
mony. And on Wednesday, July 27, the 
American team departed for a week’s 
tour of Southern Spain and Morocco and 


returned to the United States on Au¬ 
gust 4. 

The USA officials predicted that the 
USSR would return strong in the 1981 
Games in Tehran, Iran, so we must be 
well prepared for these Games. 

In the next issues, we will tell you how 
the Americans led medal count in track 
and field and dominated swimming com¬ 
petition. 




THANKS TO DURWARD BUCK—Because of 
him we finally got media attention. He’s 
Sports Editor of Morganton North Carolina 
NEWS HERALD. He was the first profes¬ 
sional newspaperman ever selected by the 
AAAD/WGD Committee. He accompanied 
the USA contingent to Bucharest and took 
in the eight day tour of Spain and Morocco. 
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Assistant To The Director 
Service Program For Deaf People 

Assists the director in coordinating and planning programs to provide health, 
social and personal services to deaf people in the State. Special responsibility 
for interpreting, expanding interpreter service, coordinating interpreter train¬ 
ing and public education. 

Minimum requirements: 

Bachelor’s degree in sociology, social work, psychology, vocational rehabili¬ 
tation, physical therapy, communications and public relations and related 
fields dealing with human resources and one year work experience or sub¬ 
stitution of experience on a year for year basis for the required education. 
Must be proficient in communicating with sign language and eligible for 
certification or certified in national or state registry of interpreters for deaf 
people. 

Salary: Progresses from $12,402 to $16,692. 

Send resume to: 

Deaf Services of Iowa 
State Department of Health 
Lucas State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
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Olympics Goal Of Deaf Superstars 

Float and Barber Win 10 Gold Medals Each; Set 19 World Deaf Records in Swimmg 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

1500 North Coalter Street, B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 


Remember the pixie gymnasts Olga 
and Nadia, the two East Europeans who 
gathered in armloads of medals at the 
last two Olympics? Remember Mark 
Spitz? He won five. 

Their efforts captured the attention 
of the world over the last eight years. 
Those efforts were eclipsed last summer 
in the XIII World Games for the Deaf 
by a high school senior from California 
and a 14-year-old cutie from Pennsyl¬ 
vania who just enrolled her first year 
in high school. 

Both of them won TEN gold medals 
each. 

And for members of the United States 
team at Bucharest, Romania, their very 
presence was a victory in a battle 
against prejudice. And thanks to gifted 
athletes like 17-year-old Jeff Float of 
Sacramento, California, and Laura Bar¬ 
ber of Allison Park, Pennsylvania, they 
are winning another battle, too. 

Few hearing people take the time to 
understand the hardships of deafness, 
the frustrations of trying to communi¬ 
cate in a society where communication 
with others is taken for granted. A lot 
of hearing people are unkind; clerks in 
stores are impatient. Some people are 
downright unkind. 

And there are still instances, even 
in 1977, when there are people who are 
inclined to look down on the deaf as if 
they were somehow inferior. Like the 
racists and the anti-semitics, they would 
suggest that perhaps a deaf person, 
“Stay with your own kind.” 

The World Games activities at Buchar¬ 
est, Romania, July 16-26, were positive 
evidence that deaf athletes are equal to 
any task. 

And it would be difficult to look down 
on Jeff Float and Laura Barber. 

For one thing, Jeffs 6-2 and a strap¬ 


ping 170. For another, the Californian 
is probably the greatest deaf male swim¬ 
mer in history. Even the name fits. 

Float had already proven, even before 
making the trip to Bucharest, that he 
can compete with anybody, hearing or 
deaf. 

While most of the athletes in the 
World Games at Romania view the com¬ 
petition as a culmination of four years 
of hard training and the height of 
achievement, it was something of an 
anticlimax for Float. 

The first question a hearing person 
asks about a deaf athlete is: how does 
he compare? Why doesn’t he compete 
in the regular Olympics? 

Float compares very well. In the 
Santa Clara International Invitational, 
July 8-9-10, 1977 he found himself in 
the company of Olympic gold medal 
winners Mike Bruner (butterfly), Brian 
Goodell (freestyle), Tim Shaw (free¬ 
style), Bruce and Steve Furness and 
Mike and Joe Bottom. 

In this California meet. Float won the 
400-meter individual medley in 4:35.9, 
the best time in the United States this 
year. It was only nine seconds off the 
winning time in the Montreal Olympics 
in 1976. 

Float finished fourth in the 400-meter 
freestyle behind Goodell and Bruner. 
His time of 4:03.5 was good enough to 
qualify him for a second event in the 
recent AAU Senior Men’s National 
Championships. Considered a stepping 
stone toward Olympic participation, the 
nationals were held on August 18-19- 
20-21 at Mission Viego, California. We 
have yet to know how Jeff fared in this 
meet. 

Float was perhaps prouder of his per¬ 
formance in the 400-meter freestyle. "No 
one had ever broken four minutes in 


that race until two years ago," he said. 
Goodell holds the world record at 3:53.5. 
Jeff did not participate in this event at 
the XIII World Games for the Deaf. The 
legendary Ron Rice of Warren, Michigan 
won in 4:31.20 for a new global mark 
for the deaf. 

“I qualified for the nationals in three 
events. I don’t care what stroke or what 
event it is; I just want to make the 
United States Olympic team in any¬ 
thing.” If so. Float would become the 
fifth deaf athlete to compete in the 
Olympics. (I. Fabra of Italy and N. Solo- 
viou of Russia competed for their re¬ 
spective countries in the Olympics for the 
hearing. Soloviou was gold medalist in 
the Greco-Roman flyweight at 1956 Mel¬ 
bourne Olympics, while Fabra took the 
silver medal, thus DEAF were 1-2 in 
this event. Fabra also won another 
silver medal in the same event at 1952 
Helsinki Olympics. Victor Skomorokhov 
of Russia made the finals in the 400- 
meter intermediate hurdles and placed 
fifth at 1968 Mexico City Olympics. And 
Gerhard Sperling of East Germany was 
fifth in the 20-kilometer walk at 1964 
Tokyo Olympics.) 

Jeff’s third qualifying event was the 
1,500-meter freestyle. The blonde young¬ 
ster swam against Shaw, the world rec¬ 
ord holder and those other world class 
swimmers. Float made the finals of 
the Santa Clara meet and finished fifth 
in 16:01. 

Although he is basically a freestyler, 
Float also excells in butterfly and back- 
stroke events. 

He likes longer distance for freestyle. 
"I'm not a very good sprinter. To qualify 
for the nationals would take about a 53- 
second race for 100 meters. He swam 
it in 55.74 at the recent Bucharest Games 
for a new World Deaf standard. 

CISS officials changed swimming rules 
this year, expanding the number of 
events a contestant may enter. Float 
entered eight individual events and two 
relays and he won 10 gold medals by 
himself. He is so superior to most deaf 
swimmers it is almost embarrassing. 

"I would rather swim fewer events 
and let some of the other members of 
the United States team have a chance to 
win more medals," he said when he 
showed up at Morganton, North Carolina. 
"Besides, I am not going to slow down 
my training. I plan to swim straight 
throughout the World Games since I am 
still pointing to the nationals." 

United States swimming coach John 
Wieck of Birmingham, Michigan, would 
not permit it. Neither would Art Kru¬ 
ger, chairman of AAAD/WGD Com¬ 
mittee. We couldn’t drop Jeff out of 


OUR COVER PICTURES 

FLOAT'S WELL NAMED—Jeffrey Float has a perfect name 
for a swimmer and a good style too. The 17-year-old Olympic 
prospect from Sacramento, California, sparked the United 
States to a major sweep of swimming honors in the XIII 
World Games for the Deaf at Bucharest, Romania, July 16-26, 
1977. Float alone secured a total of 10 gold medals and 
smashed 10 global records for the deaf. He became deaf 
when he was about two years old due to meningitis, and he 
has to wear two hearing aids when not competing. His father 
is a physician. 

BARBER'S WELL NAMED ALSO—Laura Barber even has her 
name that fits. The slender 14-year-old mermaid from Allison, 
Pennsylvania, is another candidate for the 1980 Moscow 
Olympic Games. She smashed 10 existing global records for 
the deaf when she won 10 gold medals at the Burcharest 
Games. Her father is a high school administrator, while 
her mother is a PE teacher. Laura was born deaf. 
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BEST USA SWIM TEAM EVER AT WORLD GAMES FOR THE DEAF-The USA swim stars 
garnered a record total of 43 medals at the Bucharest Games (23 gold, 9 silver andI 11 bronze), 
and set 22 World Deaf and 23 American Deaf records. Left to right: FRONT ROW—Pamela 
Scurlock, Houston, Texas; Lori Manson, College Park, Maryland; Tom Oates, Austin, Texas; 
Barbara Ogle, Gatlinburg, Tennessee; Sharon Getty, Eugene, Oregon; Donna Chisholm, Rolling 
Hills Estates, California; Nancy Delich, Pasadena, California; Mary Cordano Delavan, Wisconsin. 
MIDDLE ROW—Kathy Sallade, Anderson, South Carolina (coach); Laura Barber, Allison Park 
Pennsylvania; Cathy Mueller, Covina, California; David Ritchey, Kirkwood, Missouri; Cindy 
Sehnert, Arlington, Virginia; Jimmy Cromwell, Townsend, Tennessee; Ron Rice,'Warren, Michi¬ 
gan; Mrs. Frances Manson, College Park, Maryland (manager). BACK ROW—John Wieck, 
Birmingham, Michigan (coach); Phil Clarkson, Arcadia, California; Eric Craven, Denver CoU>- 
rado* Jimmy Davenport, Knoxville, Tennessee; Greg Tompkins, Ballwin, Missouri; Neal Arsham, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Peter Stanford, San Antonio, Texas. 


an individual event even if we wanted 
to. The entries were already in If we 
drop an athlete out of an event the CISS 
will fine our country $5.00 per event. 

We were impressed by the gesture. Jeff 
is a fine young man and he was think¬ 
ing of his teammates rather than him¬ 
self. We told Jeff that he should take 
the attitude that he was swimming for 
the United States and to swim for his 
country if he didn’t want to swim for 
himself. 

Float’s climb to the top of the swim¬ 
ming world is a typical one for an Ameri¬ 
can swimmer. He started his education 
at John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles and 
Starr King Exceptional School in Sacra¬ 
mento and was gradually integrated into 
the regular educational programs. Now 
a senior at Jesup Prep School in Char- 
michael, California, Jeff started swim- 
ing with an age-group in Arden Hills. 

The Arden Hills team is coached by 
Sherm Chavoor and you may recall 
Some other products of his team, people 
like Mark Spitz and Mike Burton and 
Debbie Meyer. 

Jeff’s goal is to make the Olympics. 
“I’ve been working for it for a long 
time. I was swimming five hours a 
day, about 18,000 meters, for about three 
weeks in June. Then we started taper¬ 
ing off.” After the World Games he 
kept on working hard until the week 
before the nationals and then tapered off 
again. 

The top three finishers in the Senior 
Men’s Championship qualified for a 
United States contingent of swimming 
scheduled to compete in West Germany, 


East Germany and Russia next year. 
We hope Jeff made that team; it would 
be good experience for him. 

In the national WGD trials held at 
Southfield, Michigan Float set six world 
records for the deaf and he was the 
center of attention at Bucharest. He won 

10 gold medals in the Bucharest Games 
and set nine new world records for the 
deaf. His global mark achievements 
were: 2:02.46 in the 200-meter freestyle 
(previous 2:04.08); 4:16.89 in the 400 
meter medley relay (previous 4:33.7); 
2:15.14 in the 200-meter butterfly (pre¬ 
vious 2:27.3 set by Fred Savinsky in 
1969 at Belgrade); 1:04.19 in the 100- 
meter backstroke (previous 1:04.38); 
1:00.29 in the 100-meter butterfly (pre¬ 
vious 1:03.43); 4:56.76 in the 400-meter 
individual medley (previous 5:01.98); 
17:04.42 in the 1,500-meter freestyle 
(previous 17:23.47; 55.74 in the 100- 
meter freestyle (previous 56.1 set by 
Ron Rice at the Pan Am Games in Mara¬ 
caibo, Venezuela, in 1975), and 8:32.31 in 
the 800-meter freestyle relay (previous 
8:53.4). He also won the gold in the 
200-meter backstroke in 2:21.55. He al¬ 
ready holds the deaf record in this 
event in 2:14.51 set at Southfield last 
year. He also bettered the global marks 
in the time trials in the mornings when 
he did 2:04.09 in the 200-meter FREE, 
1:02.50 in the 100-meter FLY, 2:25.89 in 
the 200-meter FLY, and 5:01.70 in the 
400-meter IM. And Jeff was the main 
reason why the USA men swimmers 
swept all of 13 events, a feat never be¬ 
fore accomplished in the World Games. 
He even led sweeps by Americans in 


six events (100-meter FREE, 200-meter 
FREE, 100-meter BACK, 200-meter BACK, 
100-meter FLY and 200-meter FLY). 

The honors have come frequently, 
his teammates; coaches like him, and 
Float, confident and self-assured, is 
handling them well. He is popular with 
his teammates; coaches like him, and 
the growing contingent of spectators at 
the Games mentioned him often in their 
poolside conversations. 

Yet officials from West Germany, 
Hungary, Holland, Poland and Italy 
charged that Jeff Float was a "hearie" 
and protested, so we were ordered to 
get his audiogram from a doctor in an 
hospital in Bucharest. We did and gave 
the audiogram to Jerald M. Jordan, 
CISS president. The CISS Executive 
Committee then met and took a look 
at the audiogram and decided to re¬ 
fuse the protest against Jeff because he 
was declared DEAF and therefore al¬ 
lowed to compete in the World Games 
for the Deaf. The audiogram showed 
that Jeff with a greater hearing loss 
than his audiogram released in 1972. 

He’ll need that kind of poise. With 
the World Games for the Deaf over, 
Jeff Float has become another sports 
legend. 

Like Float, Laura Barber, a slender, 
5-foot-7 brunette, was undefeated in the 
five-day competition at Dinamo outdoor 
pool, winning eight individual events 
and swimming legs on two victorious re¬ 
lay teams. And like Float, Laura is 
another candidate for the 1980 Moscow 
Olympic Games. Barber's well-named 
too, as she cut 10 existing global rec¬ 
ords for the deaf. She even smashed 
World Deaf records in time trials of all 
eight individual events she entered . . . 
100 and 200 meter FREE, 100 and 200 
meter BACK, 100 and 200 meter FLY, 
400-meter FREE and 400-meter IM. 

The women's swimming events found 
the United States with more competi¬ 
tion, particularly from the Canadians 
and Russians, but the presence of Laura 
Barber enabled the USA women swim¬ 
mers to win 10 of 13 aquatic events. 

The United States men swimmers 
reaped a total of 29 medals—13 gold, 
8 silver and 8 bronze. Besides Barber’s 
10 gold medals, the USA mermaids were 
able to collect four more medals—one 
silver and 3 bronze. 

For the first time in the history of 
WGD swimming the USA had a strong 
group of men breaststrokers. And 
thanks to Jimmy Cromwell, 17, of Town¬ 
send, Tennessee, and Greg Tompkins, 
also 17, of Ballwin, Missouri, the USA 
men swimmers were able to win 13 of 
13 events. 

In the men’s 200-meter breaststroke, 
the United States had a surprise winner 
in Tompkins who was ranked third 
among three USA breaststrokers, but 
passed two teammates and a favored 
Russian to win the gold medal in a 
world record time of 2:39.15. France’s 
Dominique Filippe, who is partly blind, 
won the silver medal in 2:40.07. The 
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WE'RE NO. 1—This was the jubilant cry from Dinamo outdor 50-meter pool at Bucharest, 
Romania, after the American 400-meter medley relay combination upset favored Russian and 
Canadian teams to win in a world-record-setting time of 5:00.90. The old mark was 5:21.1 
set in 1973. The happy mermaids are from left to right: Sharon Getty (breaststroke), Toni 
Oates (butterfly), Barbara Ogle (freestyle) and Laura Barber (backstroke). 


bronze medal went to Cromwell in 
2:41.49. Favored Russian swimmer 
Vladmir Safonov had held the world 
record two years ago, but in the com¬ 
pany of the swift Americans he could 
place only fourth in 2:47.10. A third 
American in this race, defending cham¬ 
pion, Neal Arsham, of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, had a 2:47.7 clocking in the time 
trials, good enough to make the finals, 
but he was disqualified for an improper 
turn. And Tompkins proved he was 
the best among the breaststrokers when 
he first set a global mark in the time 
trials in the morning in 2:40.30. 

In the final day of swimming, Jimmy 
Cromwell won the gold in the 100-meter 
breaststroke, with a time of 1:11.86. 
Second was Frenchman Dominique 
Filippe in 1:13.11. David Ritchey of 
Kirkwood, Missouri, was third in 1:14.21. 

Ritchey was one of the important 
stories of the Games for the United 
States team. His father died just be¬ 
fore he left for Bucharest and he flew 
home for the funeral services. “I 
prayed all night that I would win for 
my dad,” Ritchey said. He held up 
the bronze medal to the rousing cheers 
of his teammates. As he was hugged 
by his friends, Ritchey said, “This is 
for him.” Float, a world class swim¬ 
mer, said, “I had tears in my eyes too.” 

And Josefa Muszynski of Mineola, 
New York (nee Czerwinska of Poland) 
was at Bucharest to see her global rec¬ 
ords in breaststroke events set in 1966 
being eclipsed. She saw one of the 
best races of the swimming events in 
which Canada’s Shannon Brophy in the 
200-meter breaststroke came from be¬ 
hind in the last 25 meters to nip Rus¬ 
sian star Elena Shipilina, who was be¬ 
hind in the last 50 meters of the race, 
pulled even with 25 meters to go and 
inched ahead to win in the world rec¬ 
ord time of 2:56.00 flat. The Russian 
swimmer was timed in 2:56.2, also bet¬ 


tering the old mark of 2:56.7 set by 
Josefa. 

Russian Elena Shipilina, however, beat 
Shannon Brophy in the 100-meter breast¬ 
stroke, setting a global record in 1:21.87, 
which eclipsed the old mark of 1:22.7 
set by Josefa. Brophy was second in 
1:23.27, Sharon Getty of Eugene, Oregon, 
was a surprise third in T.27.80 as she 
was fifth in the time trials. 

There was a thriller in the women's 
400-meter medley relay with the USA's 
third seeded entry moving past Canada, 
West Germany and the USSR to win in 
a time of 5:00.90 for a new world rec¬ 
ord. The old standard was 5:21.1, set 
by the USA foursome at the Malmo 
Games in 1973. The winning relay 
combination was made up of Laura Bar¬ 


ber, Sharon Getty, Toni Oates, 13, of 
Austin, Texas, and Barbara Ogle, 14, of 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. The Soviet 
Union appeared to have a chance at 
the gold, but was nipped at the finish 
line by the United States youngsters. 
Then meet officials announced that the 
Russians had been disqualified for leav¬ 
ing the starting blocks too soon. 

The Americans swept two men's but¬ 
terfly events and it was interesting to 
note that Jeff Float, Phil Clarkson of 
Arcadia, California, and Peter Stanford 
of San Antonio, Texas, all bettered the 
global records of 1:03.43 in the 100- 
meter butterfly set in 1976, and they 
all also smashed the world standard of 
2:27.3 in the 200-meter butterfly in 
1969. 
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YOUNGEST USA RELAY TEAM EVER IN WORLD GAMES FOR THE DEAF—Left to right: 
Mary Cordano, 15; Laura Barber, 14; Toni Oates, 13, and Barbara Ogle, 14. They made up 
the USA 400-meter FREESTYLE relay combination that surprised everybody by winning it in 
4:26.96 for a new global record for the deaf, bettering the old standard of 4:44.5 set four years 
ago at Malmo, Sweden. The Russian girls really looked big, and the USA kids were getting 
scared just looking at them. But by golly, they won, and they were crying. They did their 
best time ever in the lives. Mary was quite a gal. Of all the girls, she made the hardest ef¬ 
fort to come back . . . and she made it, all on her own. This event was the last one of the 

five-day affair in swimming. And it was such a big thrill to see kids standing up on the top 

of the platform and face the American flag while they got their gold medal. Russia was 

second in 4:31.76; Canada, third, 4:35.35, and Australia, fourth, 4:36.11—all smashed that old 
mark. 


Lori Manson, 15-year-old daughter of 
deaf parents of College Park, Maryland, 
did not win a medal, but she did break 
an American Deaf record when she 
placed seventh in the 800-meter free¬ 
style in 10:59.50. Theresa Helm of 
Canada was the winner in this event 
for a new world record in 10:20.30. 

Toni Oates, also daughter of deaf 
parents, was one of the heroes of the 
USA swimming team. She made a 
great second-leg effort in the 400-meter 
freestyle relay that enabled the Ameri¬ 
can foursome to come from behind to 
win in a world record time of 4:26.96. 
Other members of the team were Laura 
Barber, Barbara Ogle and Mary Cordano, 
of Delavan, Wisconsin, another daugh¬ 
ter of deaf parents. And Toni was a 
surprise third in the 200-meter free¬ 
style after having qualified sixth out 
of eight, but had the best time of her 
life to take the bronze medal. 

Other outstanding swimmers were . . . 
Ron Rice who won five gold medals at 
the 1973 Malmo Games was a winner of 
three gold, two silver and one bronze 
for the Bucharest Games. Another vet¬ 
eran of the Malmo Games Phil Clark¬ 
son won one gold, three silver and one 
bronze, while Peter Stanford won one 
gold, three silver and two bronze. 

P.S.: Just prior to coming to Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina, Jimmy Cromwell, 
Jr., swimming for Knoxville Swimming 
Association, broke the World Deaf rec¬ 
ords for the 100 and 200 meter breast¬ 
stroke events at a large AAU meet— 
Space City Classic at the 50-meter Bra- 
han Spring Natatorium in Huntsville, 
Alabama. He won both events . . . 
1:14.625 in the 100-meter breaststroke 
bettering the global record of 1:16.2 
set by Andrezei Zwierzynski of Poland in 
1973, and 2:41.953 in the 200-meter 
breaststroke ripping the old standard of 


2:46.5 set by Vladimir Safonov of Rus¬ 
sia at the 2nd European Championships 
at Kapsovar, Hungary, in 1975. Both 
of these records were accepted by the 
CISS. This was indeed remarkable be¬ 
cause Jimmy failed to make the USA 
team at the Southfield, Michigan try¬ 
outs, but we gave him a chance when 
one of the selectees left. He is now a 
senior at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf. 

Complete results of men’s and wom¬ 
en’s swimming . . . 

MEN'S SWIMMING 
100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Flott (USA), 55.74 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Ronald Rice (USA), 56.90; 3) 
Philip Clarkson (USA), 57.67; 4) Guido Baroni 
(Italy), 59.16 (NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 5) 
Geoffrey Scott (Australia), 59.22; 6) Vida Zol- 
tan (Hungary), 59.46; 7) Andreas Liebke (West 
Germany), 59.60; 8) Fabian Istvan (Hungary), 
1:00.30. 


200-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA), 2:02.46 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Ronald Rice (USA), 2:06.85; 3) 
Eric Craven (USA), 2:07.30; 4) Guido Baroni 
(Italy), 2:09.70 (NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 
5) Zoltan (Hungary), 2:10.97; 6) Geoffrey Scott 
(Australa), 2:11.83; 7) Fabian Istvan (Hungary), 
2:12.10; 8) Andreas Liebke (West Germany), 
2:20.90. 

(Jeffrey Float first broke the global record 
in this event in the preliminary in 2:04.08.) 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Ronald Rice (USA), 4:31.20 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD) ; 2) Philip Clarkson (USA), 4:33.18; 
3) Guido Baroni (Italy), 4:37.27 (NEW EURO¬ 
PEAN RECORD); 4) Vida Zoltan (Hungary), 
4:41.34; 5) Eric Craven (USA), 4:41.65; 6) No- 
buyasu Nakata (Japan), 4:41.69; 7) Valeri Prus- 
ikin (Russia), 4:51.42; 8) Jurgen Weber (West 
Germany), 4:53.72. 

1,500-Meter Freestyle (Fnals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA) 17:04.42 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Nobuyasu Nakata (Japan), 18: 
24.66; 3) Vida Zoltan (Hungary), 19:04.21 (NEW 
EUROPEAN RECORD); 4) Patrick Retif 
(France), 19:18.14; 5) Geoffrey Scott (Australia), 
19:24.16; 6) Jimmy Davenport (USA), 19:39.34; 
7) Eric Craven (USA), 19:54.50; 8) Jurgen 
Weber (West Germany), 20:02.00. (Float did 
the first 800 meters for a new global record.) 

100-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA), 1:04.19 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Peter Stanford (USA), 1:05.97; 3) 
Ronald Rice (USA), 1:06.96; 4) Andrew Harris 
(Great Britain), 1:10.73; 5) Fabian Istvan 

(Hungary), 1:13.05; 6) Andreas Liebke (West 
Germany), 1:13.92; 7) Valeri Prusikin (Russia), 
1:14.31; 8) Peter Wiendlocha (West Germany), 
1:14.50. 

200-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA), 2:21.55; 2) Peter 
Stanford (USA), 2:22.96; 3) Eric Craven (USA), 
2:28.17; 4) Andrew Harris (Great Britian), 2: 
35.26; 5) Valeri Prusikin (Russia), 2:35.40; 6) 
Fabian Istevan (Hungary), 2:39.79; 7) Peter 
Wiendlocha (West Germany), 2:40.18; 8) Via- 
ceslav Cizulin (Russia), 2:43.30. 

100-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA), 1:00.29 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Philip Clarkson (USA), 1:01.59 
(also bettered World Record); 3) Peter Stan¬ 
ford (USA), 1:03.30 (also bettered World Rec¬ 
ord); 4) Geoffrey Scott (Australia), 1:07.30; 
5) Alexander Barinov (Russia), 1:07.35; 6) 

Iraj Raolifazar (Iran), 1:08.30; 7) Patrick Retif 
(France), 1:09.10; 8) Alan Cooper (Great Bri¬ 
tain), 1:09.90. 

(Float also scattered global record in this 
event in the preliminary in 1:02.50). 

200-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA), 2:15.14 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Philip Clarkson (USA), 2:22.07 
also bettered World Record); 3) Peter Stan¬ 
ford (USA), 2:24.65 (also bettered World Rec¬ 
ord); 4) Alexander Barinov (Russia), 2:34.49; 
5) Guido Baroni (Italy), 2:41.55; 6) Dieter 

Milet (West Germany), 2:43.90; 7) John Peter¬ 
sen (Denmark), 2:47.60; 8) Ryan Sprague 

(Canada), 2:50.63. 

(Float did 2:25.89 in the preliminary for a 
global record.) 

100-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Jimmy Cromwell (USA), 1:11.86 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Dominique Filippi 
(France), 1:13.79 (NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 
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Medal Standings 

Gold 


USA -23 

Canada _ 2 

Russia-1 

France - 0 

W. Germany-0 

Hungary-0 

Italy -0 

Australia -0 

Japan -0 

Ireland -0 


Bucharest Swimming 
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1:16.12; 5) Julia Kane (Great Britain), 1:16.24; 
6) Cheryl Hayes (Canada), 1:16.66; 7) Toni 
Oates (USA), 1:17.00; (New American Record) 
8) Renate Mester (West Germany), 1:20.10. 

(Lori Manson of USA was 9th in the pre¬ 
liminary in 1:23.20 and was eliminated. Bar¬ 
ber also bettered global record in the pre¬ 
lim.) 

200-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 2:42.77 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Theresa Helm (Canada), 2:43.82; 
3) Larisa Zvereva (Russia), 2:48.40; 4) Cheryl 
Hayes (Canada), 2:49.08; 5) Toni Oates (USA), 
2:56.22; 6) Lori Manson (USA), 3:02.95; Hazel 
Kiselich of Canada was scratched. 

(Barber also broke world record in the 
preliminary.) 


Totals _26 

New World Deaf Records set: 25 
(USA) 22, Canada 2, Russia 1) 


3) David Ritchey (USA), 1:14.53 (also bettered 
World Record); 4) Neal Arsham (USA), 1:15.49 
(also bettered World Record); 5) Vladimir 
Safonov (Russia), 1:15.88 (also bettered World 
Record); 6) Andrzei Zwierzynski (Poland), 1: 
19.36; 7) Valeri Shirokov (Russia), 1:19.43; 8) 
Geoffrey Scott (Australia), 1:19.46. 

(Cromwell also dd 1:13.11 in the preliminary 
for a global record.) 

200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Gregory Tompkins (USA), 2:39.15 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Dominique Filippi 
(France), 2:40.07 (NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 

3) Jimmy Cromwell (USA), 2:41.49 (also better¬ 
ed World Record); 4) Vladimir Safonov (Rus¬ 
sia), 2:47.10; 5) Andrezei Zwierzynski (Poland), 
2:51.0; 6) Valeri Shirokov (Russia), 2:52.20; 7) 
Peter Wiendlocha (West Germany), 2:52.90; 

8) Alan Cooper (Great Britain), 2:55.40. 

(Tompkns also bettered global mark in the 
preliminary when he did 2:40.30. Neal Ar¬ 
sham of USA did 2:47.7 in the preliminary 
heat for first place, but he was disqualified.) 

400-Meter Individual Medley (Finals) 

1) Jeffrey Float (USA), 4:56.76 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Peter Stanford (USA), 5:05.56; 

3) Guido Baroni (Italy), 5:18.19 (NEW EUROP¬ 
EAN RECORD); 4) Eric Craven (USA), 5: 
19.32; 5) Valeri Prusikin (Russia), 5:22.23; 6) 
Fabian Istvan (Hungary), 5:28.10; 7) Andrew 
Harris (Great Britain) 5:39.26; 8) Alexander 
Barinov (Russia), 5:39.89. 

Float also did 5:01.70 in the preliminary for 
a new global mark.) 

4 x 200 Meter Freestyle Relay 
1) USA (Ronald Rice, Eric Craven, Peter 
Stanford and Jeffrey Float), 8:32.31 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD: 2) West Germany, 9:22.09 
(NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) Hungary, 9: 
22.15; 4) Russia, 9:28.80; 5) France, 9:44.48; 6) 
Italy, 9:55.72; 7) Romania, 10:20.15 (disqualified). 

4 x 100 Meter Medley Relay 
1) USA (Jeffrey Float, Jimmy Cromwell, 
Philip Clarkson, and Ronald Rice), 4:16.89 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Russia, 4:41.11 
(NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) West Ger¬ 
many, 4:44.00; 4) France, 4:53.80; 5) Hungary, 
4:57.10; 6) Italy, 5:00.49; 7) Romania, 5:22.83. 

WOMEN'S SWIMMING 

100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 1:05.54 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Larisa Zvereva (Russia), 1:06.21 
(NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) Laurie Kise¬ 
lich (Canada), 1:06.42; 4) Kalina Kniazeva 

(Russia), 1:06.42; 5) Jennis Matthews (Great 
Britain), 1:07.65; 6) Pamela Large (Australia), 
1:08.20; 7) Cheryl Hayes (Canada), 1:08.49; 8) 
Mary Cordano (USA), 1:08.90. 

(Barbara Ogle placed 11th in 1:10.13 in the 
preliminary and was elminated. 28 swimmers 
participated in this event. Barbara also set 
global record in the preliminary when she 
did 1:05.84. 

200-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 2:18.73 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Laurie Kiselich (Canada), 2:22. 
01; 3) Toni Oates (USA), 2:24.58; 4) Pamela 
Large (Australia), 2:26.07; 5) Jennie Matthews 
(Great Britain), 2:26.86 (NEW EUROPEAN 
RECORD); 6) Larisa Zvereva (Russia), 2:28.08; 
7) Theresa Helm (Canada), 2:29.20; 8) Julia 
Kane (Great Britain), 2:29.60. 

(Cathy Mueller of USA was 11th in 2:32.10 
and was eliminated, even though there were 
28 swimmers competing in this event. Bar¬ 
ber did 2:20.20 in the prelim for a new record.) 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 4:45.60 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Laurie Kiselich (Canada), 4:59.90; 
3) Theresa Helm (Canada), 5:06.71; 4) Deidre 
Byrne (Ireland), 5:12.02 (NEW EUROPEAN 
RECORD); 5) Galina Kniazeva (Russia), 5:13.00; 
6) Julia Kane (Great Britain), 5:17.60; 7) Lori 
Manson (USA), 5:17.84; 8) Hazel Kiselich (Can- 
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ada), 5:29.20. 

(Pamela Scurlock of USA was 11th in 5:31.32 
and was eliminated. Barber also bettered 
global record in 4:52.15 in the preliminary.) 

800-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Theresa Helm (Canada), 10:20, 30 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Deidre Byrne (Ireland), 
10:32.20 (NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) 
Pamela Large (Australia), 10:42.80; 4) Galina 
Kniazeva (Russia), 10:48.50; 5) Hazel Kselich 
(Canada), 10:57.50; 6) Julia Kane (Great Bri¬ 
tain), 10:59.40; 7) Lori Manson (USA), 10:59.50 
(NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 8) Larisa Zvereva 
(Russia), 11:16.50. 

(Pamela Scurlock and Sharon Getty, both 
of USA, did 11:22.60 and 11:44.70 respectively 
and were eliminated. Helm also broke world 
record in this event in the preliminary when 
she did 10:24.99.) 

100-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 1:11.03 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Galina Solovova (Russia), 1:18.15 
(NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) Cathy Muel¬ 
ler (USA), 1:18.97; 4) Kalina Kniazeva (Russia), 
1:20.45; 5) Jennie Matthews (Great Britain), 
1:22.28; 6) Cheryl Hayes (Canada), 1:22. 30; 
7) Theresa Helm (Canada), 1:23.00; 8) Liubov 
Tatarkina (Russia), 1:23.05. 

(Nancy Delich of USA was 9th in 1:23.99 
and was eliminated, even though there were 
21 swimmers participating in this event. Bar¬ 
ber also scratched global record n the pre¬ 
liminary when she did 1:12.29.) 

200-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 2:32.74 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Cathy Mueller (USA), 2:45.82; 3) 
Theresa Helm (Canada), 2:49.50; 4) Galina 

Soloviova (Russia), 2:50.90 (NEW EUROPEAN 
RECORD); 5) Galina Kniazeva (Russia), 2:52.40; 
6) Laurie Kiselich (Canada), 3:01.50; 7) Liubov 
Tatarkina (Russia), 2:59.30; 8) Hazel Kiselich 
(Canada), 3:01.50. 

(Nancy Mueller of USA was 10th in 3:05.4 
and was eliminated. Barber also rewrote 
global record in 2:33.50 in the prelminary.) 

100-Meter Buterfly (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 1:14.04 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Larisa Zvereva (Russia), 1:14.52 
(NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) Theresa Helm 
(Canada), 1:16.02; 4) Hazel Kiselich (Canada), 


100-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Elena Shipllina (Russia), 1:21.87 (NEW 
WORLD AND EUROPEAN RECORDS); 2) Shan¬ 
non Brophy (Canada), 1:23.27; 3) Sharon Get¬ 
ty (USA), 1:27.08; 4) Cindy Fitzpatrick (Aus- 
trailia), 1:28.01; 5) Cheryl Hayes (Canada), 
1:29.56; 6) Renate Mester (West Germany), 
1:30.22; 7) Cynthia Sehnert (USA), 1:32.42; 8) 
Ann McDonald (Canada), 1:32.44. 

(Donna Chsholm of USA was 10th in 1:33.53 
and was eliminated.) 

200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Shannon Brophy (Canada), 2:56.00 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Elena Shipilina (Rus¬ 
sia), 2:56.02 (NEW EUROPEAN RECORD); 3) 
Cheryl Hayes (Canada), 3:06.08; 4) Sharon 
Getty (USA), 3:12.50; 5) Madelene Jansson 
(Sweden), 3:17.92; 6) Aastrid Evensen (Can¬ 
ada), 3:19.52; 7) Francesca Schmidt (Italy), 
3:19.60; 8) Donna Chisholm (USA), 3:20. 40. 

(Cynthia Sehnert of USA was 9th in 3:21.95 
and was eliminated.) 

400-Meter Individual Medley (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 5:31.19 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Cheryl Hayes (Canada), 5:50.23; 
3) Larisa Zvereva (Russia), 5:55.02 (NEW EU- 
HOPEAN RECORD); 4) Theresa Helm (Canada), 
5:58.42; 5) Lori Manson (USA), 6:03.60; 6) Toni 
Oates (USA), 6:10.30; 7) Renate Mester (West 
Germany), 6:23.00; 8) Galina Kniazeva (Russia), 
6:24.80. 

(Barber also rewrote world record in the 
prelim when she did 5:44.5.) 

4 x 100 Meter Freestyle Relay 

1) USA (Mary Cordano, Toni Oates, Barbara 
Ogle and Laura Barber), 4:26.96 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Russia, 4:31.76 (NEW EURO¬ 
PEAN RECORD); 3) Canada, 4:35.35; 4) Aus- 
trailia, 4:36.11; 5) West Germany, 4:52.01; 6) 
Holland, 4:59.02; 7) Sweden, 5:02.10; 8) Hun¬ 
gary, 5:20.80. 

(Note that 1st four placers broke the global 
mark of 4:44.5 set by USA in 1973 at Malmo, 
Sweden.) 

4 x 100 Meter Medley Relay 

1) USA (Laura Barber, Sharon Getty, Toni 
Oates, Barbara Ogle), 5:00.90 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Canada, 5:04.20; 3) Australia, 5: 
34.20; 4) West Germany, 5:37.20; 5) Sweden, 
5:49.00; 6) Holland, 6:01.90; 7) Hungary, 6:14.10. 

(Russia was second in 5:01.00, but was dis¬ 
qualified.) 


POSITION AVAILABLE 

Laboratory for Research in Language currently studying vari¬ 
ous aspects of American Sign Language is offering an op¬ 
portunity for a deaf person to work as Research Assistant. 
Seeking a deaf person of deaf parents with fluency in Ameri¬ 
can Sign Language (AMESLAN); with academic interests. If 
you already have a college degree, this position could lead 
to graduate studies in linguistics or psychology. Position 
available immediately . Salary negotiable. 

Please send resume to: Laboratory for Language Studies, The Salk Institute, 
P. O. Box 1809, San Diego, Ca. 92112 
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The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


Atlantic Coast Deaf Women's Bowling Association 
8th Annual Bowling Tournament 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—1977 


Team Event (Handicap) 


1. L.I.C.D. “A,” Brooklyn, New 

York 2658 

2. Snoopy “5,” Baltimore, Maryland 2645 

3. Rookvets, Riverdale, Maryland 2622 

4. Ladies Auxiliary of Westchester, 

Mt. Vernon, New York 2620 

5. Join Hands, Belleville, New York 2609 

Team Event (Actual Pinfall ) 

1. Join Hands, Belleville, New 
Jersey 2261 


2. Ohio Bowlerettes, Holland, Ohio 2183 
Team Event (Special Prizes) 

High Team Single Games (Actual 
Pinfall)—Ohio Bowlerettes, 

Holland, Ohio 815 

High Individual Games (Actual 
Pinfall—Kathleen Kingston, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland 236 

High Individual Series (3 games— 
Actual Pinfall)—Matilda O’Klock, 
Bellville, New Jersery 568 

Two-Women Event (Handicap) 

1. R. Haines and K. Kingston, 

Baltimore, Maryland 1142 

2. G. Lord and P. Monol, 

Valencia, Pennsylvania 1124 

3. C. Pastor and L. Bowen, 

Stratford, New Jersey 1123 

4. A. Drake and L. Waters, 

Baltimore, Maryland 1072 

5. J. Venille and F. Hlavy, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1069 

Two-Woman Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. L. Stremmel and A. Blessing, 
Holland, Ohio 940 


2. C. Pastor and L. Bowen, 

Stratford, New Jersey 934 

Two-Woman Event (Special Prizes) 
High Individual Game (Actual 
Pinfall)—F. Hlavy, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 202 

High Individual Series (3 games— 

Actual Pinfall)—F. Heary, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsyvania 506 

Individual Event (Handicaps) 

1. J. Adner, Taberg, New York 630 

2. B. Mainos, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 613 

3. R. Moos, Belleville, New York 590 

4. E. Samplin, Brooklyn, New York 584 

5. R. Brunzello, Rochester, New 

York 580 

Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. B. Duhon, Cleveland, Ohio 543 

2. Adner, Taberg, New York 540 

All Events (Handicap) 

1. K. Kingston, Baltimore, Maryland 1684 

2. J. Dixon, Rochester, New York 1680 

3. L. Hamilton, Stratford, New 

Jersey 1658 

4. M. O’Klock, Belleville, New 

Jersey 1654 

5. P. Manol, Valencia, Pennsylvania 1646 

All Events (Actual Pinfall) 

1. B. Duhon, Cleveland, Ohio 1544 

2. M. O’Klock, Belleville, New 

Jersey 1501 

Future Hosts 

1978— Buffalo, New York 

1979— Hartford, Connecticut 

1980— Camden, New Jersey 

1981— Baltimore, Maryland 


Eastern Association of Deaf Bowlers 
31st Annual Bowling Tournament 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—1977 


Five-Man Team (Handicap) 

1. De Sales Club “A,” New York 
City, New York 

2. C.N.Y.R.C.D. 1977, Syracuse, 

New York 

2. Ruffians, Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

4. Ocean State #1, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

5. B.C. D. #3, Buffalo, New York 

Five-Man Team (Actual Pinfall) 


1. Ocean State #1, Providence, 

Rhode Island 2736 

2. B.C. D. #4, Buffalo, New York 2694 

3. B.C.D. #3, Buffalo, New York 2688 

4. De Sales Club “A,” New York City, 

New York 2669 

5. Cleveland Jaybirds, Cleveland, 

Ohio 2639 

C.N.Y.R. C.D., 1977, Syracuse, 

New York 2639 


K.B.C. #3, New York City, 

New York 2639 

Five-Man Team (Special Prizes) 

High Team Single Game (Actual 
Pinfall)—K.B.C. #3, New York 
City, New York 959 

High Individual 3 games (Actual 
Pinfall)—J. Dixon, Rochester, New 
York 636 

High Individual 1 Game (Actual Pinfall) 
E. Sectoma, Providence, Rhode 
Island 244 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1. R. Noschese and J. Sukay, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1361 

2. D. Krptna and J. Buemi, 

Baltimore, Maryland - 1288 

3. L. Ghinassti and R. Baker, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1282 

4. Stemenda, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Tucci, Harrisburg, 


2999 

2987 

2987 

2985 

2967 


Pennsylvania 1278 

5. A. Jaracz and H. Pollard, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania 1272 

Doubles Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. R. Taft, Jr., and D. Newton, 

Wicklife, Ohio 1173 

2. D. Krptna and J. Buemi, 

Baltimore, Maryland 1165 

3. L. Ghinassti and R. Baker, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1129 

4. G. Buckingham and Sholman, 

New Freedom, Pennsylvania 1127 

R. Noschese and J. Sukay, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Singles Event (Handicap) 


1. R. Allaire, West Hartford, 

Connecticut 708 

2. J. Meholf, Wicklife, Ohio 697 

K. O’Donnell, Auburn, New York 697 

4. N. Boyle, Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 690 

5. R. Bergerson, Providence, 

Rhode Island 686 

Singles Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. N. Boyle, Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 642 

2. R. Bergerson, Providence, Rhode 

Island 638 

3. R. Gerlick, Wicklife, Ohio 628 

J. Meholf, Wicklife, Ohio 628 

5. F. Cross, Bergenfield, New Jersey 625 

All Events (Handicap) 

1. J. Sukay, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 1932 

2. K. O’Donnell, Auburn, New York 1931 

G. Maxson, Rochester, New York 1931 

4. R. Baker, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 1901 

5. N. Wolansky, Cleveland, Ohio 1898 

All Events (Actual Pinfall) 

1. E. Sedoma, Providence, Rhode 

Island 1753 

2. R. Bergerson, Providence, Rhode 

Island 1738 

3. G. Buckingham, New Freedom, 

Pennsylvania 1728 

4. R. Cooke, Providence, Rhode 

Island 1715 

5. C. Podgorniak, Syracuse, New 

York 1702 


SPECIAL! 


16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 

AND 

PROJECTION BULBS 

AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Write or see: 


BARRY STEINBERG 

4257 - 58th Ave., 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 
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Third Annual National Deaf Women's Bowling Association 
Queens Tournament 

Syracuse, New York, July 2, 1977 


C. Lancellotti, d., L. Duncan, 485 to 
382 

B. Jenkins, d., M. Burick, 403 to 374 
T. Solazzo, d., N. Theriot, 392 to 370 
G. Graybill, d., L. Carenza, 407 to 374 
W. Lawson, d., H. Herring, 402 to 383 
J. Miskell, d., L. Bowen, 372 to 365 

S. Sloat, d., B. Kolb, 429 to 415 

M. O’Klock, d., M. Hipp, 405 to 364 
B. Jenkins, d., C. Lancellotti, 363 to 
329 

T. Solazzo, d., G. Graybill, 364 to 362 

S. Sloat, d., W. Lawson, 421 to 405 

M. O’Klock, d., J. Miskell, 429 to 422 

L. Duncan, d., M. Burdick, 431 to 401 

N. Theriot, d., L. Carenza, 423 to 355 

B. Kolb, d., H. Herring, 402 to 383 

M. Hipp, d., L. Bowen, 434 to 412 
J. Miskell, d., L. Duncan, 412 to 375 
W. Lawson, d., N. Theriot, 444 to 355 

C. Lancellotti, d., B. Kolb, 398 to 374 
G. Graybill, d., M. Hipp, 368 to 319 

T. Slozzo, d., B. Jenkens, 444 to 389 
M. O’Klock, d., S. Sloat, 451 to 355 
W. Lawson, d., J. Miskell, 415 to 410 

G. Graybill, d., C. Lancellotti, 407 to 
375 

W. Lawson, d., B. Jenkins, 370 to 350 

S. Sloat, d., G. Graybill, 420 to 379 

T. Solozzo, d., M. O’Klock, 415 to 386 

S. Sloat, d., W. Lawson, 414 to 375 
M. O’Klock, d., S. Sloat, 432 to 371 

Championship Game 

T. Solazzi, d., M. O’Klock, 437 to 384 

Individual Queens Standing 
1st place—Theresa Solazzo, Buffalo, 
New York 

2nd place—Matilda O’Klock, Elmwood 
Park, New Jersey 

3rd place—Shirley Sloat, Depew, New 
York 

4th place—Wilma Lawson, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

5th place — Georgetta Graybill, Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri 

Surprise Prizes 

Hi 10 Scratch Games 

1. Beverly Larkin, Tabert, New 

York 246 

2. Doris Heil, Wichita, Kansas 207 

3. Carol Lancelotti, Statford, 

New Jersey 206 

1977 Bowling Tournaments 

October 1—Rochester, New York 
October 8—Indianapolis, Indiana 
October 8-9—Masters Tournament, 
Washington, D.C. 

October 15—Flint, Michigan 
October 22—Cincinnati, Ohio 
October 29—America’s 2nd Annual 
Deaf Bowling Masters, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

November 12—Dayton, Ohio 
November 19—Southtown, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Hi 30 Scratch Series 

1. Beverly Larkin, Taberg, New York 570 

2. Lois McGann, Alexandria, Virginia 565 

3. Lois Duncan, Little Rock, 

Arkansas, and Theresa Solazzo, 
Buffalo, New York (tied) 558 

Doubles Event 

1. Dayleena Doan, Churchville, 

Pennsylvania, and Lauretta Bowen, 
Audubon, New Jersey 1264 

2. Kathy Cosmi, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania, and Carol Laucel- 
lotti, Statford, New Jersey 1224 

3. Audrea Drake, Alexander, 

Virginia, and Jacquline Miles, 
Alexander, Virginia 1188 

4. Ellen Berst, Buffalo, New York, 

and Shirley Sloat, Depew, New 
York 1187 

5. Nancy Buckmaster, Erwin, South 

Dakota and Betty Brannan, Green¬ 
brier, Arkansas 1186 

6. Wilma Lawson, Council Bluffs, 

Iowa and Dolores Wajada, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 1185 


Men's Division Scores 

Philadelphia SAC 15—15 
Garden State 12—4 
N.Y. Metro 2 
Bridgeport 0 forfeit 
Westchester 15—15 
Central Philadelphia 5—5 
Imperials 15—15 
Trenton 5—5 
Hartford 9—15—15 
Hudson Valley 15—11—8 
Westchester 15—15 
Philadelphia SAC 8—9 
Hartford 15—15 
Imperials 9—13 
Philadelphia SAC 15—15 
Imperials 11—7 

Championship Game 
Westchester 15—15 
Hartford 13—6 

Men's All Stars: Paul Kaessler, West¬ 
chester; Ira Gerlis, Westchester; Harry 
Stark, Westchester; Mark Hansen, Phila¬ 
delphia SAC; Richard Rose, Hartford 
and Roger Claussen, Hartford. 

Most Valuable Player: Ira Gerlis, West¬ 
chester 


Staten Island 16, Westchester 9 
Brooklyn 12, Hudson 4 
Westchester 12, Hudson 8 
Staten Island 4, Brooklyn 7 
Westchester 9, Staten Island 6 
Brooklyn 2, Hudson 3 
Team Standings: 

1st Place—Westchester 
2nd Place—Staten Island 
3rd Place—Hudson Valley 
All-Stars at Staten Island: Outfielders— 


Singles Event 

1. Lois Duncan, Little Rock, Ar. 

kansas 695 

2. Lois McGann, Alexandria, Vir¬ 
ginia 682 

3. Martha Simiele, Blossvak, New 

York 677 

4. Margaret Camasso, Amber, 

Pennsylvania 663 

5. Beverly Larkin, Taberg, New 

York 654 

Team Event (4 women) 

1. Virginia Girls, Alexandria, 

Virginia 2415 

2. Alabama—Kentucky—Texas— 

Illinois 2373 

3. Sunflowers, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Lousiana 2328 

4. Four Diamond Girls, New York 2324 

All Events (9 games) 

1. Lois McGann, Alexandria, Vir¬ 
ginia 1901 

2. Martha Simiele, Blosswak, New 

York 1863 

3. Lois Duncan, Little Rock, Ar¬ 
kansas 1849 

4. Wilma Lawson, Council Bluffs 

Iowa 1847 


The 4th Annual NDWBA bowling 
tournament will be held in Glendale, 
California, July 4-8, 1978. 


Women's Division Scores 

Trenton 2 

N.Y. Metro 0 forfeit 
Philadelphia SAC 2 
Central Philadelphia 0 forfeit 
Imperials 11—5—11 
Trenton 5—11—9 
Philadelphia SAC 15—17 
Imperials 3—15 
Union League 11—11 
P.S. #47 7—9 
Hartford 11—11 
Hudson Valley 3—4 
Hartford 15—10—15 
Union League 8—15—9 
Imperials 15—11—15 
Union League 9—15—9 

Championship Game 
Philadelphia SAC 15—8—15 
Hartford 8—15—6 

Women's All Stars: C. Trumpetto, 
Hartford; L. Claussen, Hartford; J. John¬ 
son, Imperials; J. Schmitt, Philadelphia 
SAC; N. Tomar, Philadelphia SAC; and 
B. Wenkler, Philadelphia SAC. 

Most Valuable Player: N. Tomar, Phil¬ 
adelphia SAC. 


A. Milcznski, Staten Island; B. Nelson, 
Staten Island; J. Werner, Staten Island; 
and R. Distler, Westchester, first base— 
T. Ricetti, Brooklyn; second base—M. 
Drury, Hudson; third base—P. Kaessler, 
Westchester; short stop—D. Kaufman, 
Brooklyn; catcher—R. Greene, Brook¬ 
lyn; pitcher—S. Gerlis, Westchester. 

Most Valuable Player: Paul Kaessler, 
Westchester. 


EAAD Regional Volleyball Tournament 

Queens, New York—1977 


Staten Island Invitational Softball Tournament 
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Brooklyn Invitational Softball Tournament 


Brooklyn 

Invitational Softball Tournament 

Westchester 16, Jersey Shores 0 
Westchester 20, Hudson 5 
Hudson Valley 15, Famous Tigers 0 
Staten Island 3, Brooklyn 1 
Staten Island 9, Trenton 1 
Brooklyn 4, Long Island 0 
Brooklyn 21, Hudson 3 

Gallaudet College Sports Schedules 

Fall 1977 

FOOTBALL 


9/24—at University of D.C.1:00 p.m. 

10/ 1—Catholic University .1:30 p.m. 

10/ 8—at St. Francis (Pa.) .8:00 p.m. 

10/15—Georgetown University .1:30 p.m. 

10/22—at Stonybrook (N.Y.) .1:00 p.m. 

10/29—at Anne Arundel .1:30 p.m. 

11/ 5—Harford Comm. College 

(Gallaudet homecoming) .1:30 p.m. 

11/12—Virginia Commonwealth 

University .1:30 p.m. 

11/29—Newport News .1:30 p.m. 

Head Coach: Paul Smiley 

FIELD HOCKEY 

9/22—Georgetown .4:00 p.m. 

9/27—at Essex C.C.4:00 p.m. 

9/30—Salisbury . 3:30 p.m. 

10/ 4—at Hood .4:00 p.m. 

10/ 7—American .4:00 p.m. 

10/11—at Mt. Vernon .4:00 p.m. 

10/13—at Trinity .4:00 p.m. 

10/20—Harford C.C.4:00 p.m. 

10/21—at Catholic Univ.4:00 p.m. 

10/27—Mt. Vernon .4:00 p.m. 

Head Coach: Anita Marchitelli 
SOCCER 

9/17—at Allegheny .1:00 p.m. 

9/24—at Washington Bible .2:00 p.m. 

9/27—Mary Washington .4:00 p.m. 

9/30-^Chesapeake .4:00 p.m. 

10/ 4—St. Mary’s .3:00 p.m. 


Championship Game 

Westchester 6, Staten Island 4 
All-Stars at Brooklyn: Osgood, WSC; 
Cohen, WSC; Tropp, SI; Hitchman, SI; 
Ricetti, BAD; DeVito, BAD; Gobel, BAD; 
Drury, Hudson; Gervaiso, Hudson; and 
Bacino, Jersey Shore. 

Most Valuable Player: Osgood, Westches¬ 
ter. 


10/ 8—at Strayer .12:00 p.m. 

10/11—Southeastern .4:00 p.m. 

10/15—at Toronto Silents 

Georgetown .3:00 p.m. 

10/21—at Charles Comm. College .4:00 p.m. 

10/25—Strayer .3:00 p.m. 

10/29—at Liberty Baptist .1:00 p.m. 

11/ 2—at Southeastern .4:00 p.m. 

Head Coach: Martin Minter 

CROSS COUNTRY 

9/24—at Washington Bible .2:15 p.m. 

10/ 1—Western Md./E. Mennonite .10:30 a.m. 

10/ 8—Washington College .???? 

10/11—Montgomery College .3:00 p.m. 

10/15—at Towson/Johns Hopkins .1:00 p.m. 

10/19—at P.G.C.C./George Mason .4:30 p.m. 

10/24—at G. Mason/Baltimore Univ. 3:00 p.m. 

10/26—at York (Pa.)/Lincoln .3:00 p.m. 

10/29—Bridgewater .12:00 p.m. 

11/ 5—Gallaudet Invitational .10:30 a.m. 


Note: All home meets are held at Fort Du¬ 
pont Park in Southeast Washington. 

Head Coach: Steve Heffley 

WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL 


9/27—at Georgetown/George 

Mason .6:00 p.m. 

9/29—Shenandoah .6:00 p.m. 

10/ 1—St. Mary’s/Navy .1:00 p.m. 

10/ 4—Lincoln .7:00 p.m. 

10/ 6—at UMBC/Towson .6:00 p.m. 

10/11—Catholic/VCU/Morgan .6:00 p.m. 

10/13—U. of D.C./Sheppard .6:00 p.m. 

10/15—at George Mason/U. of 

Virginia/Mary Washington .1:00 p.m. 


1977 Interstate Prep Football 

September 

Indiana 33, St. Rita, Cincinnati 0 

October 

1—North Carolina at Virginia (Home¬ 
coming game) 

1—Arkansas at Mississippi, 2:30 p.m. 
(Homecoming) 

7— West Virginia at Virginia 

8— Missouri at Indiana, 7:30 p.m. (Home¬ 
coming) 

8—American (Conn.) at Maryland 

8—Kentucky at St. Rita, Cincinnati, 
2:00 p.m. 

15—Maryland at Kentucky, 2:00 p.m. 
(Homecoming) 

22—Virginia at Maryland (Homecoming) 

22—Mississippi at Alabama 

27—Robarts (Ontario, Canada) at Michi¬ 
gan 

29—Kentucky at West Virginia (Home¬ 
coming) 2:00 p.m. 

November 

5—Wisconsin at Indiana, 2:00 p.m. 

5—Missouri at Kansas 

5—Maryland at West Virginia 

5—Kentucky at Tennessee, 7:00 p.m. 


10/18—at Montgomery/Harford C.C. ..7:00 p.m. 
10/20—at G. Washington/U. of D.C.7:00 p.m. 


10/25—at Western Maryland .6:00 p.m. 

10/27—at American/Howard .7:00 p.m. 

11/ 1—Harford C.C./Univ. of D.C.4:00 p.m. 

11/ 3—American/Georgetown .6:00 p.m. 

11/ 7—at Washington College/ 

Del. Tech.7:00 p.m. 


11/11—Tournament at George Mason 
Head Coach: Peg Worthington 


An Important New Book 

THE HEARING EYE 


Catherine Coppes 

An inspiring and revealing true story about a woman who gradually lost her hearing and 
had to adjust to a world without music—her primary interest. Communicates to the reader, 
in a personal way, just what life is like for one deaf person. $4.95 


Available at your local bookstore or through: 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
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GROWS UP 


Kenneth 


TheLibrary 

of Special 
Education 

Take any 3 books for only 9^ each 

if you will join now for a trial period and agree to accept only three more books at member discount prices over the next 12 months. 
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57720. LANGUAGE DISABILITIES IN CHILDREN AND ADO- 
LESCENTS. Elisabeth H. Wiig and Eleanor M. Semel. Integrates lin¬ 
guistic and clinical theories for practical use. Includes tests for assessment 
and remediation. $12.95 

32455. AIDS TO PSYCHOLINGUISTIC TEACHING. Revised Edi¬ 
tion. Wilma Jo Bush and Marian T. Giles. Extensive collection of class¬ 
room activities for students with learning problems. K-8. $12.95 

82235. TALK WITH ME: Communication with the Multi-Handi¬ 
capped Deaf. California Department of Health. Stresses signing with 
vocabulary flash card exercises, games, teaching aids, arts and crafts. 

$14.95 

79780. SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Jon Eisenson and Mardel Ogilvie. Well-established text with valu¬ 
able information on speech defects and proven methods for remediation. 

$12.95 

50551. GRANTS: How to Find Out About Them and What to Do 
Next. Virginia White. Complete guide to “grantsmanship” and major 
sources of funding for anyone needing a grant. $19.50 

81110. STUTTERING: Theory and Treatment. Marcel E. Wingate. A 
realistic approach to stuttering therapy. $17.50 


.. .the only book club covering learning problems, 
emotional disorders, speech and hearing problems, 
developmental disorders and retardation... 

For teachers, therapists, parents, administrators— 
for everyone concerned with solving learning 
problems— The Library of Special Education 
offers a new service designed to bring you the best, 
most helpful books in this wide-ranging field. You’ll 


find important books on new therapeutic techniques, 
breakthroughs in treatment and diagnosis... colorful 
activity books and learning materials keyed to the 
individual’s needs... books that help you ease 
emotional traumas, cope with family stress. And 
you’ll build your professional library faster with our 
welcome discounts. Start saving now with our 
introductory offer. 


Disorders 
of Articulation 


CHILDREN'S 
DRAWINGS AS 
DIAGNOSTIC AIDS 


CHILDREN 

with 

leaning 

problem^ 




lOStPH H 


(values to $69.45) 


AMs to 
rsgcho- 
■n<MsUc 

Teaching w. 


,, Center Stuff 

c 




(Publisher’s Prices shown) 

MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS • In addition to getting three 
books for 99# each when you join, you keep saving 
substantially on the books you buy. • If you continue 
membership past the trial period, you will be eligible for our 
Bonus Book Plan, with savings of at least 70% on publishers’ 
prices. • At 3-4 week intervals (15 times per year) you will 
receive the Book Club News, describing the coming Main 
Selection and Alternate Selections, together with a dated reply 
card. In addition, up to 4 times a year, you may receive offers of 
special selections, always at substantial discounts. • If you want 
tne Main Selection, do nothing and it will be sent to you 
automatically. • If you prefer another selection, or no book at all 
simply indicate your choice on the card, and return it by the date 
specified. • You will have at least 10 days to decide, if, because 
of late mail delivery of the News, you should receive a book you 
do not want, we guarantee return postage. 


82800. TEST FOR AUDITORY COMPREHENSION OF 
LANGUAGE. Elizabeth Carrow-Woolfolk. Measures receptive 
language in English or Spanish. Ages 3-6. 101 reusable pictorial stimuli 
plus 25 scoring forms. Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $39.95 

84495. TRAINABLE CHILDREN. Julia Molloy. Comprehensive 
guide to teaching self-care and learning skills, with lesson plans. $18.00 

69390. PLAY IT BY SIGN: Games in Sign Language. Suzie L. 
Kirchner. Includes adaptations of password, concentration, and bingo that 
encourage mime and gestures. $12.95 

36980. BUILDING HANDWRITING SKILLS IN DYSLEXIC 
CHILDREN/BUILDING NUMBER SKILLS IN DYSLEXIC 
CHILDREN/BUILDING SPELLING SKILLS IN DYSLEXIC 
CHILDREN. John Arena. The 3 count as one book. $11.00 


42170. DIAGNOSING LEARNING DISABILITIES. 2nd Edition. 

Wilma Bush and Kenneth Waugh. Covers procedures to assess 
intelligence, language level, hearing, much more. $10.95 

80607. STEPS TO ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE SLOW LEARNER. 

Marylou Ebersole, Newel Kephart, James Ebersole. Leads the slow 
learner through pre-reading, pre-writing, pre-arithmetic-counting. $8.95 

50091. GAMES FOR INDIVIDUALIZING MATH LEARNING. 

Leonard Kennedy and Ruth Michon. Covers counting, addition, 
subtraction, fractions. $8.95 

37380. CENTER STUFF FOR NOOKS, CRANNIES, AND 
CORNERS. Imogene Forte. Mary Ann Pangle and Robbie Tupa. A 
wonderful workbook (pages are designed to be clipped out, reproduced) 
with quizzes, puzzles ana games. $9.95 

41750. DEAL ME IN. Margie Golick. How to use playing cards for 
diagnosis and learning, with games that impart basic skins. $6.95 

69383. PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR THE RETARDED CHILD. 

Bernice Wells Carlson and David Ginglend. $6.95 

37920. CHILDREN WITH LEARNING PROBLEMS. Selma Sapir 
and Ann Nitzburg. From causation to diagnosis and treatment: the latest 
research and practices. $15.00 

37820. CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AS DIAGNOSTIC AIDS. Joseph 
DiLeo. Invaluable guide for using paper and pencil as a diagnostic probe to 
assess a child’s degree of handicap. $12.50 


52330. HANDBOOK OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
AUDIOLOGY. Edited by Lee Edward Travis. Diagnosis and treatment 
of problems of articulation, stuttering, voice problems, childhood and 
adult aphasia, hearing loss and deafness. Counts as 2 of \our 3 books. 

$39.95 

54400. THE HYPERACTIVE CHILD. Domeena Renshaw, M.D. 
Programs, medications, discipline for hyperanxiety, hyperaggression, 
more. $9.95 

79941. SPEECH AND DEAFNESS. Donald Calvert and S. Richard 
Silverman. Comprehensive guide for teaching speech to the deaf and 
hearing-impaired. $10.00 

38360. CLEFT PALATE. Harold Westlake and David Rutherford. 
Authoritative guide to achieve fluent speech. $8.95 

34900. AUDITORY ASSESSMENT OF THE DIFFICULT - TO - 
TEST. Robert Fulton and Lyle Lloyd. Covers Bekesy, evoked-response 
audiometry, acoustic impedance measurement, more. $14.95 

46620. THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD GROWS UP. Ernest Siegel. 
Helping the adolescent and young adult with social adjustment, family 
tensions, vocational choices, living arrangements outside the home. $8.95 

42380. DISORDERS OF ARTICULATION. James A. Carrell. The 
many ways in which articulation can be deviant and the methods for 
speech therapy. $8.95 


The Library of Special Education 

Riverside, New Jersey 08075 MAE 

Please accept my application for membership and send 
me the three volumes indicated, billing me only 99# 
each. I agree to purchase at least three additional books 
during the first 12 months I am a member, under the 
membership plan described in this ad. Savings range up 
to 30% and occasionally even more. My membership is 
cancelable any tin e after I buy these three books. A 
shipping and handling charge is added to all shipments. 

3 books for 99# each. 

Indicate by number the 3 books you want. 


A few expensive books (noted in book descriptions) 
count as / choices. 

Name___ 

Address -—- 

Cify _State_Zip- 

(Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada only. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada.) Books purchased for 
Professional purposes may be a tax-deductible expense. 

























85-E Kamuning Road 
Quezon City 
PHILIPPINES 

Experiences and Responsibilities 

Dumb 


At the risk of sounding too ‘‘clini¬ 
cal,” I must confess that my initial in¬ 
terests in deafness were of a technical 
nature—the idea that “spoken” lan¬ 
guage could be exchanged between in¬ 
dividuals non-vocally fascinated me. And 
the fact that human “thinking” could be 
accomplished, on a high level, without 
“sub-vocalization” leads us to many 
mysteries about language, how the hu¬ 
man brain stores information and the 
very essence of what a person is —the 
id vs. the ego. 

Becoming a parent of a deaf child 
has only heightened my technical inter¬ 
ests. I sometimes tend to look at my 
deaf son, Cecilio, more from the point- 
of-view of a clinician than a proud papa! 
I have watched, over these past years, 
with rapt attention, the birth of lan¬ 
guage in my son. I’m so overwhelm¬ 
ingly awed by the miracle that is lan¬ 
guage. This month I’d like to share 
with DEAF AMERICAN readers a few 
of these fascinating tidbits. 

For example, the problem I posed in 
my last column—if a bird is born deaf, 
would the bird learn to sing? We know 
that, with deaf children at least, “audi¬ 
tory feedback,” i.e., hearing yourself 
vocalize, is necessary for normal lan¬ 
guage development and correct pro¬ 
nunciation. What about with birds, 



If a bird is born deaf, would the bird learn 
to sing? This isn't just a silly question; it 
touches upon a number of areas related to 
deafness. 


Birds 

which are well known for their sophisti¬ 
cated vocalizations? First of all, we 
must distinguish between bird calls and 
bird songs—they are not the same. 
Songs are used by birds to identify 
themselves, establish their territories 
and to communicate with other mem¬ 
bers of their own species (such as their 
mates). Calls, on the other hand, are 
usually produced in the presence of 
threatening circumstances—as a warn¬ 
ing, for example. 

Masakazu Konishi of the California 
Institute of Technology studied seven 
of the 28 calls which roosters make in 
both hearing and deaf birds. Dr. Koni¬ 
shi found that the deaf roosters could 
produce normal calls! This would in¬ 
dicate, of course, that the roosters’ calls 
were inherited, not learned. But this 
is not the end of the story. Bird songs, 
on the other hand, seem to be learned 
and songbirds must hear an appropriate 
“song model” during a critical period of 
their development; they must also hear 
themselves practice. 

James Mulligan of St. Louis Univer¬ 
sity and Donald Kroodsma of Rocke¬ 
feller University raised baby song spar¬ 
rows with canaries. You would expect 
that maybe the song sparrows would 
learn to sing canary songs—right? Wrong! 
The baby sparrows learned to sing, more 
or less, like song sparrows. In no case 
did they learn to sing canary songs! 
But there’s more. 

Peter Marler of Rockefeller Univer¬ 
sity raised baby white-crown sparrows 
in a soundproof room. The birds learned 
to sing—but their songs were very differ¬ 
ent from the usual crown sparrow songs. 

All of this is quite interesting when 
you compare it with the development 
of vocalization in deaf children. I 
learned, with Cecilio, that certain types 
of vocalizations don’t need to be learned 
by deaf children; yet others, particular¬ 
ly those associated with language, are 
learned only very painfully. When Ce¬ 
cilio hurts himself, his cry is indistin¬ 
guishable from that of any other child 
—hearing or deaf. And his laugh, the 
most beautiful laugh in the world (to 
my ears at least!) has no trace of deaf¬ 



Matthew Ruffer, shown with his father, was 
born in 1973 with a rare disease which re¬ 
quired his confinment for three years in a 
"clean room." Matthew did not learn to talk 
until he left the hospital. While he was in 
confinement, everyone who spoke to him wore 
surgical masks, so he couldn't see their lip 
movements. 

ness. These human “calls,” crying and 
laughter, for example, seem, like the 
bird calls, to be inherited. But here’s 
the whopper—Cecilio sings!!! I’ve never 
heard of any thing like this before— 
although I’m sure other parents of deaf 
children have experienced it—deaf chil¬ 
dren sing! What does it sound like? 
Like something from outerspace! There’s 
a melody, rhythm—it’s unmistakably 
music—but like nothing you’ve ever 
heard before (perhaps something akin 
to the songs produced by the sparrows 
raised in a soundproof room). And, by 
the way, Cecilio identifies singing with 
being happy! I have sometimes scolded 
Cecilio, only to be told, “Now I won’t 
sing!” “Why?” I snap. “Because I’m 
sad.” 

Other research with birds, for ex¬ 
ample, shows that the left side of the 
bird’s brain tends to be associated with 
song production whereas the right side 
is not. In humans the left side of the 
brain is associated with language and 
speech! 

Here’s another tidbit: Matthew Ruf- 
fer was born in July of 1973 with no 
ability to fight off even the slightest 
infection, a victim of a rare inherited 
disorder called “combined immune de¬ 
ficiency disease” in which no white 
blood cells are produced to attack 
foreign bacteria and produce antibodies. 
Matthew spent three years in total con¬ 
finement attended to only by white- 
coated and masked nurses. Matthew 
eventually became the first person to 
successfully receive a bone marrow 
transplant from an unrelated donor. 
When Matthew was released from the 
hospital at the age of three, he was 
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only beginning to learn to talk. Why? 
During his confinement everyone who 
spoke to Matthew wore surgical masks— 
he couldn’t see their lip movements! 

There have been no studies, as far as 
I know, of how important viewing lip 
movements is for sighted children to 
learn to speak or for language develop¬ 
ment. But if Matthew Ruffer’s case is 
indicative, it is more important than 
we would have expected. And this is, I 
think, pretty much consistent with what 
many parents of deaf children observe. 
With Cecilio, for example, I have ob¬ 
served a remarkable ability to read 
lips develop as he has developed lan¬ 
guage. It has long been my conten¬ 
tion that formal training in lip-reading 
for deaf children is useless until the 
children develop a firm language base— 
and Cecilio has not had any formal 
lipreading training (which doesn’t exist 
in the Philippines, anyway!). All the 
more remarkable that he can identify 
certain words and phrases so easily, not 
only at home, but at school. I cannot 
help but to think that the environment 
of a hearing school enhances this skill 
—and certainly using signed English 
at home (and speaking while signing) 
must reinforce this natural lipreading 
ability. Language, of course, is the 


key—the more language a deaf child has, 
the easier it is for him to lipread. 

Is language unique to man? Twenty 
years ago the answer would have been 
an unquestioned yes. But, as most 
DEAF AMERICAN readers are, I’m 
sure, aware of, in recent years a num¬ 
ber of experiments have been conducted 
to teach sign language to primates. The 
first of these, more than 11 years ago, 
was an eight-month-old chimp named 
Washoe. By the time Washoe was 
moved to the Institute for Primate 
Studies at the University of Oklahoma at 
the age of five, she had learned 132 signs 
and the rudiments of grammar and syn¬ 
tax. The current world record holder 
is a five-and-a-half year old gorilla 
named Koko who knows 300 signs. Wa¬ 
shoe, Koko and friends are demonstrat¬ 
ing that, at least on a rudimentary level, 
language and even emotions are not 
unique to man. Even “eye communica¬ 
tion” which has been studied lately as 
one of man’s nonverbal communica¬ 
tion channels, is not unique to man. 
When two male gorillas disagree, they 
stare, eye-to-eye, until the weaker of the 
two averts his eyes—and loses! 

* * * 

Next month we discuss a different 
species: “Americans in the Philippines.” 


Hawaiian TV Station Provides 
Visual Vidifont Crawls 

For the benefit of the 10,000 plus deaf 
people in Hawaii, KHON-TV2 of Hon¬ 
olulu now includes a visual vidifont 
crawl of headline stories in their 5:00 
p.m. and 9:00 p.m. news headline tele¬ 
casts, according to Dan Kawakami, pro¬ 
gram director for the station. 

Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan, 
sponsor of the telecasts, was approached 
following the flood warnings of last 
winter by members of the Hawaii Coun¬ 
cil of Hearing Impaired to see if they 
might be willing to participate in this 
very important move for the deaf. The 
Council reports that response to the 
visual headlines is excellent and that 
they are grateful to KHON and Pioneer 
Federal. 

While the technique is practiced in 
several major cities across the nation 
including Los Angeles and Chicago, 
KHON’s effort marks the first time visual 
headlines has been carried on a Hawaii 
station on a regular basis. 

Said Kawakami, “We welcome the 
suggestions of various community groups 
to improve the quality of broadcast per¬ 
formance to benefit everyone.” 


MADONNA COLLEGE 

WORKING TOWARD AN INTEGRATED HEARING-DEAF COMMUNITY 



Liberal Arts and Career Fields 

art business administration criminal justice 

computer science home economics fire protection/safety 
nursing x-ray, medical, dietetic, operating room technology 
childcare legal assistant public administration 
gerontology interpreter for communication with deaf persons 
religious social work music public relations 
teacher education 


LOW TUITION 
RESIDENCE HALLS 


FINANCIAL AID 
COEDUCATIONAL 


classroom interpreters, note-takers, and tutors provided for deaf and hearing impaired students. 

For further information, contact Director of Admissions, MADONNA COLLEGE, 36600 
Schoolcraft, Livonia, Michigan 48150, (313) 425-8000, Ext. 47 (voice of TTY). 

Madonna College guarantees right to equal educational opportunity without discrimination because of race, religion, sex, 
age, national origin, or disabilities. 
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WANTED 


GO TO SEE YOUR LOCAL CLUB, CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE AND ORGANIZATION TO 
BUY SIGN LANGUAGE TEE SHIRTS 


DESIGNS NO: 

1. LET'S TALK 

2. LET'S SIGN I LOVE YOU 

3. (12) DIFFERENT ASTROLOGICAL SIGN LANGUAGE WITH SYMBOLS 

4. CARTOON PRESIDENT CARTER SIGNING I LOVE YOU 

5. YOUR OWN DESIGN I CAN IMPRINT FOR YOU 


To join our growing family of Satisfied Customers! 

We really care about your business! Our reputation has been built on Quality fir Service. 

0 Manufacturer of Iron-On Heat Transfers. 0 Distributor of T-Shirts. 

0 Specializing in Custom Plastisol Transfers. Fast Service with Highest Quality. 



CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 







Edward C. Carney, Assistant Director 
Angela K. Thames, Adm. Assistant 


Virginia Workshop 
On Mental Health 

In May 1977, the Virginia Council for 
the Deaf sponsored a three-day work¬ 
shop designed primarily to provide an 
orientation to deafness for professionals 
working in the field of mental health 
and related areas. Terrence J. O’Rourke, 
director of the NAD Communicative 
Skills Program, was one of the featured 
speakers to the assemblage. 

Mr. O’Rourk chose as his topic, “Com¬ 
munication: A Preventative and Thera¬ 
peutic Key for Mental Health.” He 
traced the history of the usage and at¬ 
tempts at instruction in Sign Lan¬ 
guage in the United States, the growth 
of CSP and the beginning of the ac¬ 
ceptance of Sign as a unique language, 
an educational system which deprives 
deaf children of their natural language 
and the still too-prevalent tendency to 
try to evaluate Sign Language, which is 
basically physical, by the same criteria 
used to measure all other languages— 
which are vocal. He emphasized that 
language is innate; language is self. And 
failure of educational systems to pro¬ 
vide deaf students with instruction in 
the correct, formal usuage of Sign Lan¬ 
guage deprives them of one of their 
basic rights. 

Other speakers covered such topics as 
behavioral problems of deaf children, 
the psychodynamics of diagnosis of deaf¬ 
ness, use of interpreters in mental 
health service delivery systems, prob¬ 
lems involved in psychological testing of 
deaf persons and the needs of deaf 
citizens in the area of mental health 
services. Fred P. Yates, executive sec¬ 
retary of the VCD, has expressed the 
hope and belief that the successful re¬ 
sults of this landmark training session 
will have a “ripple effect” in that he is 
hopeful local communities will under¬ 
take similar edifying workshops so that 
the “good word” will, at long last, filter 
down to the grassroots working level. 


Summer Visitors To CSP 

Over the past few months there have 
been several groups of visitors to our 
offices to whom we have had the plea¬ 
sure and privilege of explaining the 
purposes and activities of both CSP and 
SIGN. To be sure, there also have been 
many individuals and couples, and we 
always are pleased to have visitors. The 
latter are just too numerous to list 
but the groups from Gallaudet programs 
are worthy of especial note. 

In July, we were visited by a group of 
trainees from Gallaudet who were par¬ 
ticipating in what has become an an¬ 
nual workshop for religious workers in 
the area of deafness. This year’s group 
represented most of the states on the 
eastern seaboard, as far west as Chi¬ 
cago and two from Ontario, Canada. 
The visit was arranged by Raymond 
Richards, a Gallaudet chaplain. 

Later in the month we were favored 
with a visit from a group of deaf lead¬ 
ers who were attending a leadership 
training program at the College Both 
the training and the visit to the NAD 
building were arranged by the Gallaudet 
Public Service program of which Al¬ 
bert Pimentel is director. 

Subsequently, still another large and 
interesting group, shepherded by Rod 
Farrell, Gallaudet coordinator of reha¬ 
bilitation, dropped in. They were in 
town to participate in the summer train¬ 
ing program for vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion counselors. While most of the 
group was from nearby northeastern 
states, we noted one from Florida and 
a couple of others from Texas. 

We always are pleased to make time 
to talk with visitors and we hope that 
anyone, individually or in groups, who 
may be planning to visit the metropoli¬ 
tan area will make it a point to put 
aside time to drop by the see our build¬ 
ing, meet our fine staff members and 
learn more about the activities and 
aspirations of your NAD and CSP! 


Sign Language Demonstrated 
In New Instructional Film 

A Bowling Green University (Ohio) 
professor has made a 25-minute video¬ 
tape for the use in teaching sign lan¬ 
guage to hearing persons who want to 
communicate with the deaf. On the tape, 
Dr. Harry W. Hoemann, a professor of 
psychology and researcher in the area 
of how the deaf learn communication 
skills, demonstrates language illustrated 
by American “Sign Language Flash 
Cards.” 

The flash cards, first published in 
1973 by the National Association of the 
Deaf, were created by Dr. Hoemann 
and his wife, Shirley, an artist, as an 
alternative to a sign language diction¬ 
ary. Each card in the 500-card deck 
includes a pictured sign, related signs 
and limitations of the pictured sign as 
well as word meaning. Now in its sec¬ 
ond printing, the vocabulary cards are 
available in book form. 

The new instructional tape, which is 
available for purchase in color or in 
black and white, was produced at the 
studio of WBGU-TV in Bowling Green. 

Dr. Hoemann noted that the tape will 
be used in sign language classes he 
teaches on the graduate and undergradu¬ 
ate levels at Bowling Green and that a 
copy of the tape will become part of the 
Sign Language Studies Center at the 
Instructional Media Center on campus. 
The collection of instructional media for 
the deaf is funded in part by the Bowl¬ 
ing Green State University Foundation. 

For information on purchasing copies 
of the instructional tape contact Pat¬ 
rick Fitzgerald at WBGU-TV, Troupe 
Ave., Bowling Green, Ohio 43403. 

Training Completed At CSC 

A training course in basic manual 
communication has been successfully 
completed at the U.S. Civil Service Com¬ 
mission headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. The classes were arranged through 
the auspices of the Office of Training. 
Ms. Elois Wade was liaison person for 
CSC. 

The classes were begun in June and 
consisted of twice-weekly sessions 
through mid-August for a total of 40 
hours of training. Edward C. Carney, 
assistant director of the NAD Communi¬ 
cative Skills Program, was the instruc¬ 
tor. 

Fifteen CSC employees were enrolled 
in the classes. Eleven were awarded 
certificates of completion of the course. 
A variety of work disciplines were rep¬ 
resented in the class including super¬ 
visory personnel, a librarian, a person¬ 
nel department caseworker and an ap¬ 
plicant examiner. Unofficial estimates 
indicate there are at least a dozen deaf 
persons employed in various capacities 
at this large Federal agency. With the 
increased manual communication skills 
now possessed by the newly-trained em¬ 
ployees, it is reasonable to suppose that 
additional job opportunities will be 
available for deaf applicants for em¬ 
ployment. 
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Ohlone Colege Invites O’Rourke 

NAD/CSP Director Terrence J. 
O’Rourke was invited to address the 
participants in an unusual summer 
course offered by Ohlone College in 
Fremont, California. The course, offered 
as a specialized workshop, was titled 
“Ameslan For Instructors.” Mr. O’Rourke 
addressed the group of teacher trainees 
on June 24. His remarks covered such 
areas as his extensive experiences dur¬ 
ing the first 10 years of developing the 
Communicative Skills Program, a brief 
history of the teaching of Sign Language 
in the United States, the establishment 
of Sign Instructors Guidance Network 
(SIGN) under the auspices of the GSP 
and the evolving evaluation process by 
means of which SIGN members may 
achieve professional certification. 

The purpose of the short-term course 
at Ohlone is to train teachers of Sign 
Language in the latest methodologies, 
content and materials best suited for 
use in classes where Ameslan is taught. 
Instructors for the course are Ella Mae 
Lentz and Charlotte Baker. 


O’Rourke Attends CRCC Meeting 

Terrence J. O’Rourke, director of the 
NAD Communicative Skills Program, 
recently attended a joint meeting of 
the Executive Committee and the Cer¬ 
tification Maintenance Committee of the 
Commission on Rehabilitation Counselor 
Certification which was held in Chicago. 
Mr. O’Rourke, who was named to the 
commission during the latter part of 
1976, is representing the American 
Coalition of Citizens With Disabilities, 
with which the NAD is affiliated. 

This prestigious commission has re¬ 
sponsibility for establishing criteria for 
the certification of rehabilitation coun¬ 
selors throughout the nation, and for 
administering qualifying examinations to 
applicants for professional certification. 
Mr. O’Rourke’s current appointment to 
the commission extends through 1979. 

The commission maintains executive 
offices in the Chicago area and is rec¬ 
ognized and supported by virtually every 
organization related to the field of re¬ 
habilitation. The meeting held August 
25-26 was preparatory to the annual 


INTRODUCING A CHALLENGING NEW GAME! 



KEEP QUIET is the innovative new SIGN LANGUAGE CROSSWORD 
CUBES GAME: Originally designed for the deaf, KEEP QUIET is now a 
game for everyone. 



KEEP QUIET provides education, 
entertainment, and a new com¬ 
munication media to all, ages 7 to 
adult. 

KEEP QUIET breaks down the barrier 
between the deaf and the normal 
hearing through the easily learned 
sign language alphabet. 

KEEP QUIET enhances the vocabulary 
and motivates players to learn and 
enjoy a new and useful language. 


Get this dynamic game now, available at the low introductory price of $7.00 
(includes postage and handling) from: KOPPTRONIX CO., BOX 361, 
STANHOPE, N.J. 07874 


Enclosed is $.for. KEEP QUIET Sign Language 

Crossword Cubes Game(s) $7.00 each (includes postage & handling) 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY_ STATE-ZIP_ 

Mail to: KOPPTRONIX CO., BOX 361, STANHOPE, N.J. 07874 


conference of the National Rehabilita¬ 
tion Counselors Association, the con¬ 
vention of the National Rehabilitation 
Association and convening of the full 
commission membership of the CRCC in 
Washington, D.C., early in September. 

Law Schools Admit More 
Deaf/Hearing Impaired Students 

The National Center for Law and the 
Deaf is proud to announce that eight 
deaf/hearing impaired students will be 
joining three known deaf/hearing im¬ 
paired second year law students in pur¬ 
suit of a legal education in the fall of 
1977. 

George Washington University Law 
School leads the field with three new 
students joining a second-year deaf law 
student in comprising the largest known 
deaf student group in a law school. The 
three, all Gallaudet College graduates, 
are: James Flynn of Pennsylvania, 

Gregg Nesemeier, Washington, D.C., and 
Marshall Wick, Maryland (Canada). 

Georgetown University Law School 
will enlarge its student body with the 
inclusion of William Lynn Bailes, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Sheila Conlon, Massachusetts; 
while Antioch School of Law welcomes 
Robert Silber and Robert Weinstock. 
Bailes and Weinstock are also graduates 
of Gallaudet College, and Conlon is a 
graduate of the Gallaudet Graduate 
School. Silber is a recent graduate of 
Rochester Institute of Technology/Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

The eighth student, Warren Scott 
Haun of Louisiana and a Loyola College 
graduate, will be attending Tulane Uni¬ 
versity Law School. 

The NCLD welcomes inquiries from in¬ 
terested persons who may be considering 
a legal career. For further information, 
contact: 

National Center for Law and the Deaf 

Lisa J. Berke, Coordinator 

Law School Programs 

311 College Hall 

7th & Florida Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 


Martin Named Deputy 
Commissioner For Education 
Of Handicapped 

Edwin W. Martin, Jr., has been ap¬ 
pointed the U. S. Office of Education’s 
first Deputy Commission for Education 
of the Handicapped. Previously, pro¬ 
grams for the handicapped had been ad¬ 
ministered at the Associate Commissioner 
level and Dr. Martin had served in that 
role since 1970. 

Since 1967, when Dr. Martin joined 
the Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped (BEH), Federal support for edu¬ 
cating the handicapped has increased 
from $35 million to approximately $750 
million for Fiscal Year 1978. This 
year, one of the Bureau’s major re¬ 
sponsibilities will be implementing the 
Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act with its goal of educating all handi¬ 
capped children in the country by 1980. 
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New Jersey Implements State Division Of The Deaf 


A 36-year-old campaign to secure more 
adequate state services for the deaf was 
capped at noon, July 31, 1977, at the 
New Jersey Association of the Deaf’s 
annual picnic when New Jersey Gov. 
Brendan Byrne signed S-1220 Division of 
the Deaf into law. 

Actually, the bill had been on the 
books at the State House in Trenton 
since 1941 when S-1220 passed in both 
houses with an appropriation of $200,000. 


However, World War II broke out and 
the money was taken away and used 
elsewhere until the New Jersey Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf mounted its successful 
campaign to get action. 

Key to success lay in legislative “home¬ 
work.” A deaf man, Samuel La Forte, 
became friendly with State Senator An¬ 
thony Scardino and campaigned for him 
when he was running for mayor of Lyn- 
hurst and again when he ran for the 


State Senate from Bergen County. Sen¬ 
ator Scardino took personal charge of the 
revived bill and shepherded it through 
the State Legislature. 

The NJAD chartered a bus for a 
“March on Trenton” in February and 
May and kept up pressure until the Gov¬ 
ernor agreed to sign the bill. The bus 
carried a banner: “Deaf Rights, Pride 
& Power.” 

As Governor Byrne’s car entered the 
picnic grounds at the Princeton Country 
Golf Club, happy deaf people surround¬ 
ed the Governor, eager to shake his hand 
and escort him to the table where the 
signing took place. It was the first time 
most deaf people in New Jersey had 
had a chance to meet with a Governor. 

On hand for the event were NAD Exec¬ 
utive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber 
and NJAD President, Donald Vonder 
Heyden, NJAD Legislative Chairman 
Donald N. Smith and several top-level 
New Jersey government dignitaries. 
Souvenir pens used in the signing were 
distributed to deaf people who had 
worked to have the bill implemented. 

It took a lot of time, money, traveling 
back and forth to the State House, talk¬ 
ing to the deaf and explaining the im¬ 
portance of the bill, lobbying, getting 
the deaf together for demonstrations. 


Hazards Of 
Deafness 

By ROY K. HOLCOMB 

508. Your natural language of sign 
language has been suppressed for many 
years. Because of this, sign language is 
now having growing pains catching up 
with the dialogue of modern times. Yet, 
considering everything, probably no 
language in the history of mankind has 
prospered as rapidly as the language of 
signs over the past half dozen or so 
years. 

500. You walk in the dark. 

You run in the dark. 

You feel in the dark. 

You smoke in the dark. 

But you can’t hear in the dark. 

510. You take a course once a week 
at a college 60 miles away. You have 
no interpreter but you make out by tak¬ 
ing notes from classmates. One week, 
as class is breaking up, the instructor 
announces that There will be no class 
next week. You fail to get the message. 
The following week you drive 60 miles 
to class. You wait in class and wonder 
what happened. You drive 60 miles back 
home wondering what happened. You 
wonder all the week as to what hap¬ 
pened. Next week in class you find out 
what was announced in class two weeks 
before. 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

Marsh & _ 

Mq ennan ___ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2 _ 648“6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP_ 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s 

• Protects your home with our special term 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 


See one of our representatives or write to: 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1300 W. Northwest Highway • Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
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Let NAD help you with your 
Christmas shopping! 

"Let Your Fingers Do the Walking" 


The amazing Finger Magic Cartridge 
It will hold your child spell¬ 
bound by a series of manual 
alphabet symbols and coor¬ 
dinating written characters 
in animated color cartoons. 

Fingerspelling is faster, 
easier, fun to learn! 

Children's Sign Language Playing Cards-$ 2.00 

Common signs on a deck of 52 cards. 

Adults and children can learn signs 
by playing games like Old Maid, Go 
Fish, Concentration . . . 

Robin Sees A Song — James and Cheryl Goldfeder _$ 3.75 

A beautiful fantasy for children! One night 
a little deaf girl is visited by a song and 
learns an important lesson. 

Special Package for Childrens 


All of above for only_ $ 15.00 

Package without cartridge viewer- $ 10.00 

Please your teenage and adult readers with these gift treats: 

The Sounds of Silence, a novel by Judith Richards -$ 8.95 


A gripping novel of suspense and mystery: The 
death of a mother leaves a hearing daughter and her 
deaf son thought to be dead for 30 years, 
and a deaf handyman in a battle of wills with 
a stirring climax. (Hard cover edition) 

Island of Silence by Carolyn Brimley Norris-$ 1.25 

Suspense, romance, and adventure fill this 
novel about a young woman, her deaf sister 
and a recently deafened young war veteran 
who find themselves the victims of an old 
family feud. 


Special Gift Package of two novels_$ 9.00 

Gestures, Dorothy Miles-$ 6.95 

A collection of poems that reflect the rich 
legacy of the English of Wales and the 
influence of American Sign Language on a 
poetic temperament. 


_$ 5.95 

Personal viewer_ _$ 6.50 

Both cartridge and viewer_ $ 10.00 


A REMINDER 
FROM 


For the little uns' tree: 















$ 6.95 


The Cracked Tune, Gregg Brooks- 

Essa/s by Gregg Brooks that affirm his belief 
that deaf persons with proper talent, training 
and opportunity can make valuable contributions 
to the world. 

Order Gestures and The Cracked Tune for_$12.00 

For professionals and laymen interested in education of the deaf, we recommend a classic: 

The Wild Boy of Aveyron, Harlan Lane__$15.00 

This version of the legendary story of a savage 
boy's development in isolation from human society 
focuses on the child's instructor, Itard, who is 
considered to be the founder of oral education 
for the deaf. The book traces Itard's attempts 
to teach speech, language and human behavior to 
the mute boy and documents Itard's conversion 
in his later years to sign language. The last 
chapters are devoted to the evolution of sign 
language, the controversy it evoked and the 
historical development of deaf education in 
France and America. 

For parents of deaf children: 

Will Love Be Enough? James and Cheryl Pahz_$ 2.00 

with illustrations by Cindy Parrish. This 
story is "... a basic blueprint for love, 
acceptance and understanding of your deaf 
child. It is a blueprint designed to help 
a family with a deaf child to be a family 
in the truest sense of the word." 

For those who don't want to be late for work or school: 


Edison Digitimer Clock_$26.95 

Plug into lamp or vibrator. 

Moonbeam Flashing Alarm_$15.00 

And, for everyone . . . for 11 issues of reading enjoyment and information— 

The Deaf American Magazine—One Year_$ 6.00 

Two years __$11.00 

Teach others to talk with their fingers . . . 

Wear a "Let's Talk" T-Shirt (blue with manual 
alphabet illustrated in front) 

Adult sizes: S, M, L_$ 5.00 

Or give to someone special: 

"I Love You" White T-Shirt with "I Love You" 
hand sign holding red rose 

Adult sizes: S, M, L_$ 5.00 

Sew-on patches: A red heart with "I Love You" 

hand sign_$ 1.50 

Bumper Stickers: "Learn Sign Language"; NAD 

symbol and smiling face_$ 1.00 

NAD pins___$ 1.50 


HURRY! HELP SANTA AVOID THE LAST MINUTE RUSH! ORDER NOW ... 


The National Association of the Deaf 

Publishing Division 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


All special prices are good only through December 24, 1977 



















FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNERS 


Signed English is a manual parallel to spoken English. It is a semantic signal 
intended for use by the hearing impaired child and those around him. It should be 
introduced to him as early in his life as possible. When used with speech, it should 
facilitate the English language development of the child. Signed English is also being 
used with some children who hear but, for a variety of reasons, have not developed 
speech or language competence. 

Each of the Signed English teaching aids described in the free guide can be used 
without consulting other materials. These aids are intended to make the task of 
learning language more pleasant and to help the adult communicate better with the 
child. 

The 24 "Growing Up" books are designed to acquaint the child with the complex 
world around him as well as to provide the family with appropriate language. For 
example, Tommy's Day is the first book given to parents to cover the language needs 
of a typical day. Other Growing Up books acquaint the child with birthday 
celebrations, shopping, going to school, getting lost, going to the dentist, etc. Children 
should be read these books before they need to participate in these activities. 

The "Beginning" books are small (6 x 9) and made of thick paper, sturdy enough to 
be given to the youngest child. Beginning I books help the child to look at, point to, 
and describe important parts of his environment. Things of more interest to toddlers 
are included in Beginning II books — for example, Fireman Brown , Circus Time and 
The Pet Shop. 



available now: 

12 Beginning Books 
3 Posters 

14 Stories and Poems 
23 Growing Up Books 
2 References 
1 Song Book and Record 


forthcoming: 

1 

2 

13 


Growing Up Book 

References 

Films 


Send for your Fm Guide and Order Form. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE BOOKSTORE * 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE—WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 
NAME _ 


ADDRESS . 
CITY - 


. STATE- 


-ZIP- 




Editor's note: The following article was printed in the August 14, 

1977, edition of THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN: 

It Wasn’t Deafness; It Was ‘Just The Knee’ . . . 

Bonnie Sloan Coping With Void 


Outside, the Nashville summer heat 
was at its oppressive worst. 

Time was, Bonnie Sloan would have 
been right in the middle of that heat, 
plodding up and down a football field 
somewhere and loving every minute of 
the agony. 

NO MORE. 

As it was one sultry afternoon last 
week, Sloan was peeling off several 
layers of clothes, including an extra- 
long, insulated vest. 

“Cold back there,” said Sloan with 
an exaggerated shiver as he pointed 
toward a door leading into the plant 
where Tennessee Pride Sausages are 
packaged. 

It is back there in the 40 to 50 de¬ 
gree temperatures that Sloan is spend¬ 
ing this, his first summer away from 
football in more than 12 years. 

Instead of chasing down running backs 
in practice twice each day, Sloan spends 
his hours at a packing machine where 
little sausages come rolling down a con¬ 
veyer belt and are herded automatically 
into packages. 

THE JOB, says Sloan, is “OK. I like it 
OK.” 

Yet, it is impossible for him to hide 
how much he misses that other job. 

Four years ago, Bonnie Sloan left 
Austin Peay State University in Clarks¬ 
ville as one of that school's and one of 
the Ohio Valley Conference's very finest 
football players ever. 

He was chosen in the 10th round of 
the National Football League draft by 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 

EVERYONE SEEMED to agree that 
Sloan was headed for a promising pro¬ 
fessional career. 

More than that, though he was headed 
for an historic professional career. 

Sloan, you understand, had all the 
physical tools necessary to make it big 
as a defensive tackle. He stood 6-5. 
Weighed 260. Was quick. And aggres¬ 
sive. And knowledgeable. 

He was (and is) also deaf—the first 
totally deaf football player ever selected 
in the NFL draft, ever signed to an 
NFL contract, ever to make an NFL 
roster. 

PLAINLY, BONNIE SLOAN was some¬ 
thing special. Television features were 
filmed that first year in the NFL. Na¬ 
tional magazines carried stories about 
him. He became a celebrity. He also 
became a darned good pro player. 

Sloan earned a starting defensive 
tackle spot his first season with the 
Cardinals. But he damaged ligaments 
in his right knee early in the 1973 
season and had to sit out seven games. 


By JEFF HANNA 

When he returned to the Cardinals in 
1974, Sloan reinjured the knee in pre¬ 
season training and was dropped from 
the squad. 

The following spring the New Orleans 
Saints, trying to bolster a sagging de¬ 
fense, signed Sloan as a free agent. He 
played for the Saints during the exhi¬ 
bition season and played well. Then it 
happened again. His right knee buckled. 
He was through for the season. 

A YEAR AGO, Sloan decided to give 
it one more shot, this time as a free 
agent with the New York Giants. He 
felt sure the knee was ready. He’d seen 
to that. 

“Last summer, every day I worked on 
the knee,” said Sloan, an expert lip 
reader who speaks in short bursts. “Jeff 
Woodcock (former Maplewood High, 
Kentucky and pro player) and I worked 
together. Every day. Running. Lift¬ 
ing weights with the knee. It felt 
strong. 

"I went to camp at New York. First 
day of practice, double teamed. Wham. 
Knee popped. That was it," said Sloan 
with a shrug. "First practice. Pop." 

The damaged ligaments in Sloan’s right 
knee never had healed properly. He 
knew they would never really heal. So 
he abandoned his dreams of a pro ca¬ 
reer, came home and went to work at 
the sausage factory. 

"THE LIGAMENT'S still weak. Real 
weak. Like a rubber band,” said Sloan, 
demonstrating how loose the joint has 
become. “I might have tried this year. 
I’m old. Twenty-nine. Too old to try 
again.” 

There are those who have suggested 
that Sloan’s knee troubles were directly 
related to his inability to hear. They 
say the defensive tackle could not de¬ 
tect a player approaching from the 
blind side. 

Sloan doesn't buy that. 

“Just the knee,” said Sloan. “That 
happens.” 

ONE OF SLOAN'S former pro coaches 
doesn’t buy the theory either. Bob 
Cummings, now back living in Hender¬ 
sonville, talked the Saints into signing 
Sloan as a free agent in 1975. Cum¬ 
mings was the defensive line coach. 

“Bonnie was doing a good job for us 
in the preseason and would have played 
a lot if he hadn’t been injured,” said 
Cummings the other day. 

"I don't believe his lack of hearing 
had anything to do with the knee in¬ 
jury," Cummings added. "Everybody 
has a blind side. With all the gruntin' 
and groanin' going on in there, I don't 
know many players who could pick out 


the sound of somebody coming up from 
behind or the side. 

“I never saw where the deafness hurt 
Bonnie one bit. The only concession we 
had to make was when a linebacker, 
standing behind Bonnie, had to call an 
audible at the line,” said Cummings. 
“In the huddle, he read lips. He couldn’t 
see the audibles being called so he 
worked out a system where the line¬ 
backer would pat Bonnie. Except for 
that, I always had the feeling Bonnie 
was a step ahead of you in what you 
were telling him to do. He could have 
been an excellent pro had it not been 
for the knee.” 

BONNIE SLOAN KEEPS in touch with 
some of his former pro teammates. He 
and veteran defensive end Ron Yankow- 
ski write one another. And he watches 
the Cardinals on television every chance 
he gets, no doubt thinking of what might 
have been. 

Sloan remains active. He runs every 
day. Fishes regularly (“Nine big fish 
all over my wall.”) Hunts with a bow 
and arrow. He was married in Febru¬ 
ary, and he and his wife Joan live in 
Hendersonville now. 

There Is, however, that inevitable void 
for Bonnie. Especially this fall, the first 
fall since he was a freshman at Litton 
High that he has not been in helmet and 
pads. 

“It was my whole life,” said Sloan, 
his eyes reflecting not so much sadness 
as surrender to his fate. “I miss it. 
But it’s over now.” 

AND FOR BONNIE SLOAN there is 
still the knowledge that he was there 
once. He had made it to the top. He 
had overcome all the obstacles. He had 
made history. 

He was a good football player, Bon¬ 
nie Sloan was. Mostly, though, he was 
a winner. He still is. 


Immediate Position 
Opening: 

Interpreter/Caseworker 
RESPONSIBILITIES — client interviews, 
interpreting services to clients and or¬ 
ganizations, coordinate interpreter serv¬ 
ices, develop and implement a training 
program to upgrade interpreter skills, 
social service assistance as necessary. 
QUALIFICATIONS—bachelor degree In 
social service or commensurate exper¬ 
ience, certification as a sign language 
interpreter (preferred) 

CONTACT—Miss Darlyne Reising, Com¬ 
munity Service Program, Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center, 11206 Eu¬ 
clid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
(216) 231-8787. 
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MCM COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 

The MCM Communications 
System is the most widely- 
used mobile telecom¬ 
munications device 
for the deaf, hearing- 
impaired, non-verbal 
individuals and their 
families. Throughout 
the United States 
and around the 
world, the popular 
MCM/D is bringing 
deaf persons closer together with 
their families and friends with ordinary 
telephone communications, and, it is also 
providing much-needed access to 
emergency services, govenment agencies, and 
educational facilities. Rugged and reliable, the MCM/D 
is a product of the latest semiconductor technologies. High- 
reliability aerospace design and assembly techniques are also used by Micon Industries to assure years of trouble-free and 
satisfying service from your MCM/D communications terminals. The custom designed features of the MCM/D terminal (Manual 
Communications Module/Deaf), offer simplicity of operation and true use-it-anywhere mobility to the user at a low one-time cost 
,.. no supplies needed! 


The finest 
telephone 
instrument for 
the deaf and 
hearing impaired 
offered today. 

Only $625.00 


Only “MCM Communications” incorporates these important features: 

• The Patented “Power Bright” display — a full 32 characters. 

• Rechargeable “Nicad” batteries — 4 to 5 times the life of ordinary Alkaline batteries. 

• Backspace Key from “MCM” to “MCM” — a functional backspace key for immediate corrections. 

• Telephone receiver cradle specifically engineered for maximum efficiency with the standard or 
trim line telephone. (European models available.) 

All of these built-in automatic features benefit you in minimizing errors, saving you time and money on 
the telephone and only “MCM Communications” gives you this with the ease and convenience of com¬ 
plete portability; the MCM weighs only 3.8 pounds. 

— — — — — — — — — —— — — DETACHHERE ———————————— 

To order your MCM, fill out below: 


I,_,_,_ 

(name) (street address) (city) 

_,_, place my order from the MCM .@ $625.00 x_= _ 

(state) (zip) 

California residents add appropriate sales tax of_% .= . 

Plus $5.00 for freight and handling. 

Total .. 


I am enclosing (circle one) Check, Money Order, or bill to my (circle one) Master Charge # _ 

or BankAmericard #_, expiration date_for the total 

amount of _as full payment. 


MICON 

INDUSTRIES 
252 Oak Street 
Oakland, California 94607 
(415) 763-6033 


Delivery is subject to conditions of freight, 
materials, labor. All sales final. Offer void 
where prohibited by law. Allow 6 to 8 weeks 
for delivery. 








Susan Davidoff Miss Deaf America, Available for Appearances 


Susan Davidoff, current Miss Deaf 
America, has expressed her enthusiastic 
consent to attend any official state asso¬ 
ciation function. Miss Deaf America 
has had an unusual combination of 
background and experience. 

Although she had some hearing prob¬ 
lems from the time she was a pre¬ 
teenager, her hearing loss did not be¬ 
come acute until she was about 15 
years old. She did, however, continue 
her education at a regular public high 
school. Always an enthusiastic gym¬ 
nast, dancer, pianist and singer, Susan 
also continued to do what was possible 
within the limitations of her deteriorat¬ 
ing hearing, as well as knee injuries 
suffered while a member of her junior 
high and high school gymnastic teams 
that subsequently required surgery. 

Although Susan took piano lessons for 
10 years and was a member of her 
junior high and high school choirs, 
dancing was the only activity which she 
could really continue after she became 
deaf. In high school, she performed 
with a modem dance repertory company 
and was a dance major during her 
freshman and sophomore years at the 
University of Illinois. 

While in college, her recreational in¬ 
terests and strong desire to teach deaf 
children resulted in Susan's directing 
the Montgomery County, Maryland, sum¬ 
mer recreation program for deaf chil¬ 
dren. She continued to serve as di¬ 
rector of the program for four sum¬ 
mers. 

Although Susan enjoyed dancing as 
an activity, she found that she was not 
satisfied with dancing as a career. In 
her sophomore year at the University 
of Illinois, she transferred to the Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf program. Fulfilling 
a goal she had for many years, Susan 
graduated with high honors and a B.S. 
in Education of the Deaf and Elementary 
Education in 1975. 

After teaching deaf children in a 
total communication classroom in a su¬ 
burban county in Maryland for one year, 
Susan set herself still another educa¬ 
tional goal. She took a year off from 
her teaching position and earned a M.Ed. 
degree with highest honors from the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh in August 1976. 

This past year, returning to her Mont¬ 
gomery County teaching position as an 
auditory resource specialist, she taught 
multiply handicapped deaf children— 
deaf blind, deaf retarded, and deaf 
autistic children. And she is looking 
forward to a new teaching assignment 
for this year. She will be teaching 
junior high school mathematics and En¬ 
glish in a total communication class¬ 
room. 

Susan has maintained her dancing in¬ 
terests by starting a dance class for 
deaf children in Montgomery County. 
In fact, while in graduate school, she 



Susan Davidoff 

commuted from Pittsburgh to Mary¬ 
land every two weeks to teach her class 
voluntarily. The dance class is still 
running and Susan hopes to begin a 
second class in Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, this fall. 

Another of Susan's interests is teach¬ 
ing sign language. She has taught 
classes in Illinois, Pennsylvania and in 
Maryland in adult education programs 
as well as privately. Despite a full 
schedule, she gladly makes time to 
teach sign language to hearing people 
because she feels this is one way in 
which she can contribute to deaf aware¬ 
ness in a concrete way. 

Susan had some proud moments re¬ 
cently when she unexpectedly had an 
opportunity to dance and perform in a 
show with hearing people—and man¬ 
aged it successfully. She not only 
proved to herself that she could man¬ 
age despite the fact that she is deaf, 
but she clearly demonstrated to the 
audience, the cast and the director that 
deaf persons are just as capable and tal¬ 
ented as hearing persons. Susan played 
a “Hot Box" dancer in the show “Guys 
and Dolls" at a dinner theater in the 
Washington, D.C. area. Part of her 
job was not only to have a good time 
dancing in the show, but also to (have 
a good time???) being a waitress at the 
dinner theater. With the help of paper, 
pencil, and lipreading, she was able to 
do this fairly well. She vows, how¬ 
ever, never to be a waitress again! 

Susan is an accomplished dancer, as 
well as an articulate speaker and would 
add sparkle to any function. Our na¬ 
tional titleholder performed for a few 
thousand American youth at the Na¬ 
tional Grange Convention in Atlantic 
City last November. She has also 
spoken at parent organizations for the 


deaf, has given storytelling and dance 
demonstration programs for deaf chil¬ 
dren, performed at the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington 24-hour Sign-A-Thon, and was 
the focus of a special program on WRC- 
TV in February. She has already been 
invited to the Miss Deaf Missouri 
Pageant, the Georgia Association of the 
Deaf Convention for the Miss Deaf 
Georgia Pageant, the Miss Pennsylvania 
Pageant, the annual convention of the 
Pittsburgh Hearing and Speech Society 
and the Pittsburgh Counseling Center 
for the Deaf and the Federation Day 
activities of the Deaf-Hearing Com¬ 
munication Centre in Springfield, Penn¬ 
sylvania. And Susan hopes to have a 
chance to represent the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf at other meetings 
and conventions around the country. 

If your state association wishes to 
invite Susan to a function, contact 
Ruthie Sandefur at Pageant Headquar¬ 
ters, (c/o NAD, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910, for more 
information, or write directly to Susan 
at 16836 Malabar Street, Derwood, 
Maryland 20855. Those who attended 
the 1976 Miss Deaf America pageant 
will agree that the 1976 Pageant Com¬ 
mittee and staff, as well as a large 
group of wonderful Texans, did an out¬ 
standing job last summer. Especially 
important to the pageant's success was 
Phil Colyer of WGBH-TV in Boston 
and his television crew. Many previous 
committee workers will continue to 
assist Ruthie to insure an even better 
event in Rochester. State pageant di¬ 
rectors are encouraged to keep in close 
contact with Ruthie between now and 
next summer. (Article by Phyllis Flet¬ 
cher, Ruthie Sandefur and Susan David¬ 
off.) 


THE EDISON DIGITIMER 

A 
K 



‘26.95 


u 

p 


• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM " 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED I 

• WOOD GRAINED CASE-MADE OF HIGH IMPACT I 
PLASTIC 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL-3 VIBRATO*! 


VIBRALITE 

BABY-CRY ALERT 


*64.95 



• FLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES 
-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 

VIBRALITE 
PRODUCTS, INC 

1 Belleview Ave. 

Ossining, NY 10562 

PHONE! 914-762-2626 
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NEW CLOCKS AVAILABLE FROM N, A. D 


All clocks have vibrating device which can be placed under a pillow. 



STANDARD AWAKENING DEVICE AWA-2010 
PRICE: $35.00 

WARRANTY: 30 day money back guarantee 
from manufacturer. 



BEDROOM AWAKENING DEVICE 
PRICE: $37.50 

WARRANTY: 30 day money back 

guarantee from the manufacturer. 


AWAKENING DEVICE MODEL AWA-3000 
PRICE: $29.50 

WARRANTY: 30 day money back guarantee 

from manufacturer. One year from date of 
purchase if any failure due to 
manufacturing defect. 



DIGITAL AWAKENING DEVICE 
PRICE: $39.95 

WARRANTY: 30 day money back guarantee from 

manufacturer. One year from date of purchase 
if any failure due to manufacturing defect. 


ORDER FORM 

Please send check and order form to: National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

_ Standard Model AWA-2010 @$35.00 plus $3.00 postage and handling. 

_ Model AWA-3000 @$29.95 plus $3.00 postage and handling. 

_ Bedroom Awakening Device @$37.50 plus $3.00 postage and handling. 

_ Digital Clock @$39.95 plus $3.00 postage and handling. 

Shipping Address: _ 

(NAME) 

(STREET ADDRESS) 


(CITY, STATE, ZIP CODE) 







NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Mervin D. Garretson, President 


Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


Civil Rights: 

Implications and Movements 


In signing the Reorganization Act of 1977 in April, Presi¬ 
dent Carter indicated that high priority would be placed on 
a review of civil rights laws. One immediate outcome was 
designation of a Civil Rights Task Force which has been re¬ 
questing input and recommendations from various groups 
and individuals. 

Initial focus was directed toward enforcement of equal em¬ 
ployment laws. According to Howard A. Glickstein, task 
force director, the present program appears to be “frag¬ 
mented, duplicative and lacking in consistent standards with 
a coherent plan of enforcement.” This explains why many 
of us have been questioning the ability of the government to 
move quickly and decisively to enforce current laws such as 
Sections 503/504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P.L. 94- 
142 and others which prohibit employment discrimination 
against handicapped persons. The Office for Civil Rights 
itself is hardly a model in this respect. As far as I know, 
OCR does not have a single deaf employee among its national 
and regional staff members, nor does it maintain a regular 
interpreter, nor a telephone communication device for deaf 
Americans who like other citizens may wish to register a 
complaint or ask questions by phone. 

On August 1, 1977, representatives of various organiza¬ 
tions for the handicapped were invited to a briefing at the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare on implemen¬ 
tation plans of the Office for Civil Rights. Although as the 
NAD representative I was assurred that an interpreter would 
be present, this never materialized. For the first 15 or 20 
minutes I was by far the most handicapped individual in the 
room as the blind, the paraplegics, parent advocates and 
others exchanged greetings, views and comments with OCR 
staff members. I find such a situation highly disturbing. It 
does strange things to one’s sense of orientation and self- 
concept, accentuating as it does a feeling of exclusion and 
non-participation. In fairness to the OCR, arrangements had 
been made for an interpreter who apparently did not want 
to walk through the rain from another building. As it chanced, 
Jan Jacobi was representing Executive Director Frank Bowe 
of the ACCD. Finding herself the only person fluent with 
signs, she abandoned her notetaking and began to interpret 
as the session got officially underway. If Jan had not been 
present, I would have had to walk out of a civil rights meet¬ 
ing which could have excluded the 13,000,000 deaf people of 
this country. 

More individuals in Federal and other agencies need to 
be sensitized to the severe communication handicap of deaf 
persons and of the crucial importance of ensuring a qualified 
interpreter at all times with preferably a backup alternative. 
Certainly, with its huge secretarial staff the OCR is in a po¬ 
sition to arrange training for a couple of clerk-typists or 
secretaries to serve as part-time interpreters, available when 
needed. For that matter, I believe that every floor of the 
various buildings of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare should have at least one individual who is able to 
interpret whenever a deaf person needs such assistance. 

Thanks to Jan we did receive information from Director 
David Tatel and his staff about OCR reorganization plans, 
FY 1978 budget operations, attempts to fill vacancies in re¬ 
gional offices, status of the enforcement plan and public 
affairs activities. Reorganization was to have been completed 
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by September 1, 1977. Copies of the 1979 annual operation 
plan and budget are to be mailed to organizational represen¬ 
tatives for review and reaction. OCR reported a backlog of 
over 3,000 complaints awaiting response and action. De¬ 
ployment of staff is set at 55 percent for complaints and 45 
percent in compliance review. Mention was made that some 
38,000 institutions and agencies receiving Federal monies had 
been sent letters and forms for Section 504 compliance and 
as of August 1, OCR had received 19,000 completed documents. 
All new grant applicants will be required to sign Form 641 
(signifying compliance with Section 504) at the time of ap¬ 
plication. 

The deaf community is in full accord with placing pri¬ 
ority on equal employment laws. However, in addition to 
employment we continue to be concerned over such areas 
as television, telephone devices and rates, interpreter accessi¬ 
bility and other communication-related barriers, continuing 
insurance difficulties and in educational matters. Granted the 
impossibility of sharing a comprehensive listing in this space, 
we will try to highlight some current happenings and prob¬ 
lem spots as they relate to overall civil rights for deaf people. 

Employment/Underemployment. Competition for appro¬ 
priate and gainful employment at all levels of the job mar¬ 
ket continues to be intense. However, with the advent of new 
Federal legislation the inroads of automation may be some¬ 
what equalized. As most of us know, the problems of em¬ 
ployment for the deaf involve a great deal more than just 
finding a job. Once accessibility has been overcome we face 
the additional problem of job mobility within the corporate 
operation. Underemployment (promotions), restrictions in 
task assignment, departmental selectivity in placement and 
other forms of discrimination continue to be pervasive. 

Through the years the Federal government with its in¬ 
tricate network of agencies and branches has developed into 
the biggest employer of deaf persons. The Government 
Printing Office (GPO) has long been receptive to deaf appli¬ 
cants from the printing crafts, and, indeed continues to main¬ 
tain a large contingent of deaf journeyman printers. How¬ 
ever, once a deaf person is hired, he faces the situation of 
remaining practically forever where he is. That is to say 
that on the outside, in terms of accessibility, the GPO re¬ 
tains a very positive image, but on the inside, underem¬ 
ployment, lack of task mobility and other form of discrimina¬ 
tion have persisted. Year after year veteran deaf printers 
have helped to train and have shared their expertise with 
newcomers only to see them move ahead to supervisory or 
other positions among the variety of work situations at the 
GPO. The deaf element is more or less restricted to certain 
types of work and is discouraged from attempts to move up 
or to transfer to another department. Vague allusions are 
made to their deafness, to the telephone or some other excuse 
is given. As far as we know there has been no attempt to 
make reasonable accommodation described in Section 504. 
While Sections 503-504 do not apply to Federal agencies and 
operations as such, it would appear inequitable if the govern¬ 
ment does not at least make a real effort to incorporate its 
own regulations for grant recipients and others doing business 
with the Federal government. 

In no way are we pinpointing the GPO as an isolated case 
of “inside” employment discrimination. Like the monolith 
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Federal printing operation, other branches of the government 
have had more or less an “open door” approach toward em¬ 
ployment of deaf persons, as have a number of corporations 
in the private industry sector such as Samsonite Luggage, 
Goodyear, Firestone, Lockheed, Boeing and other aircraft com¬ 
panies, General Motors, Ford and other automobile makers, 
some of the manufacturing and service-oriented industries. 
Generally the positive aspects are at the entry level, while 
the rest of the employment picture leaves much to be de¬ 
sired. At the same time some government agencies and pri¬ 
vate industries simply refuse to hire deaf people at all. So 
while we are not altogether “knocking” those that will con¬ 
sider a deaf worker, I don’t think our deaf population should 
have to continue to take what “crumbs” they can get. 

While we’re at it, we’d like to salute the U.S. Senate, 
which has incorporated in its Code of Official Conduct, Rule 
50 prohibiting within Senate offices all forms of employment 
discrimination “with respect to promotion, compensation, or 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employment on the basis 
of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, or state of 
physical handicap.” 

To review briefly the employment aspect of Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Subpart B goes beyond job 
entry discrimination, covering as it does the entire gamut of 
employment practices. The law is applicable to recipients 
of Federal funds in excess of $2,500 (who are also subject to 
Section 503). Section 84.11 prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of handicap in employment, including “positive steps” to 
employ and advance in employment qualified handicapped 
persons. Among specific activities covered in this section are 
recruitment, hiring, upgrading, promotion, award of tenure, 
rates of pay, job assignments, job classifications and other 
designations. 

Section 84.12 of the law requires that a recipient of funds 
from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare make 
reasonable accommodation for handicapped applicants or em¬ 
ployees unless it can be demonstrated that such an accommoda¬ 
tion would impose undue hardships on the operation of the 
program. Types of reasonable accommodation might be modi¬ 
fication of work schedules, job restructuring, communication 
accessibility (TTY’s interpreters, secretary/interpreters) and 
the like. The larger and more extensive a program, be it an 
agency or a corporation, the more likelihood and feasibility we 
find for reasonable accommodation. 

Employment Discrimination in Education. Instances of 
discrimination against deaf teachers continue to filter through 
to the NAD, such as the Nomeland case cited later on in this 
message. One board member characterized the situation 
in his area as “long-standing, subtle, and capricious.” Pending 
actions appear to be shaping up against administrative per¬ 
sonnel in at least two other residential schools for the deaf. 

At the same time we would be remiss not to acknowledge 
the significant progress made in this area in the last five 
years. A number of programs now have deaf administrators 
at both top and middle management levels, the most recent 
being Harvey Corson, superintendent of the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf, Larry Newman, assistant superintendent 
of the California School at Riverside,( and Larry Forestal, new¬ 
ly appointed principal of the Millburn Day School for the 
Hearing Impaired in New Jersey. 

Postsecondary education in this country has a history of 
generally positive involvement of deaf persons in teaching, 
administration and auxiliary services. However, in recent 
years concerns have been raised about some of the practices 
in well-known higher institutions for the deaf. Take for in¬ 
stance a job description which requires a Ph.D., or a CSC 
certificate, either of which tends to eliminate many capable 
and experienced deaf educators. Then the program may 
expend from $2,000 to $5,000 in orientation and in-service 
training on deafness and sign language, making “reasonable 
accommodation” for the non-handicapped hearing personnel. 

Within reasonable proportions, this type of provision is 
desirable and justifiable, but sometimes a promising deaf 
person may be screened out because of lack of pre-set quali¬ 
fications which precludes any type of in-service training as 


he never reaches the campus. It is our feeling that position 
descriptions should recognize that some individuals with an 
M.A., plus accompanying sign language skills and a knowledge 
of deafness may be more experienced, skilled and effective 
than one with a doctorate gleaned from cramming over 
books in the sterile halls of academe. The NAD strongly 
urges postsecondary programs, particularly CSUN, Gallaudel 
and the NTID, to study possibilities for making reasonable 
accommodation for highly qualified deaf applicants with the 
M.A. degree and commensurate educational experience. 

Teacher Certification. At this time some 20 states ap¬ 
parently require general education credentials, including 
practice teaching in regular public schools, before one may 
qualify for a certificate to teach deaf children. This sort of 
Catch-22 situation tends to discriminate against the deaf 
person who has completed all the requirements for a CED 
certificate, including an M.A. but is not permitted to teach 
because of the practicum requirement. Ron Sutcliffe of Gal- 
laudet, whose doctoral studies have gone into the areas of 
affirmative action planning and equal employment opportuni¬ 
ty, suggests that such a requirement may be contrary to Sec¬ 
tion 504 and P.L. 94-142 as it discriminates against the po¬ 
tential deaf teacher. 

The Legal Defense Fund (LDF). Operating under a grant 
of $62,000 from the National Association of the Deaf, the LDF 
is the legal defense arm of the National Center for Law 
and the Deaf. Members of the Board of Directors include 
Glenn Goldberg, president; Sy DuBow, director of legal serv¬ 
ices, John F. Banzhaf, in, John S. Schuchman, Laurence Hewes, 
and two NAD Board members, David Myers and Charles 
McKinney. Marc Charmatz serves as litigation attorney. The 
LDF has moved swiftly and decisively in a long neglected 
and uncharted area with impressive results. Their activities 
have gone into discriminatory practices in communication, 
employment, education and insurance and include a number of 
significant advances for deaf people. A number of these 
cases have received national coverage such as the privilege 
of interpreter confidentiality and the Converse College case, 
but at this time we will just cite two LDF cases. 

The Nomeland/Minnesota Case. Following dismissal of 
both the original complaint and the appeal by Dr. Ronald 
Nomeland against the Minnesota School for the Deaf, the 
LDF has filed an appeal in the Minnesota State District Court 
alleging that the Minnesota Department of Human Rights 
failed to follow statutory and constitutional due process pro¬ 
cedures. According to Marc Charmatz, Dr. Nomeland had 
filed an employment discrimination claim against the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf claiming that the school used pre¬ 
employment questioning of his deafness to exclude him from 
appointment to a principal position. The Human Rights De¬ 
partment found no probable cause for the complaint. In 
addition to the above, Dr. Nomeland now claims that he was 
not given a due process hearing as required by Minnesota 
law. In particular, he was not permitted to introduce evidence, 
that he was not informed of the appeal hearing until the day 
of the hearing, that he was limited to a 10-minute presentation, 
and that the review hearing was delayed for 284 days when 
the statute requires a hearing within 30 days. 

The Converse College Case. A significant aspect of the 
Converse College victory was the ruling that a handicapped 
person has a private right of action, bypassing the slow and 
cumbersome machinery of the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare and the Office for Civil Rights with its 
55-45 distribution for action and its backlog of 3,000 unre¬ 
solved complaints. Utilizing Section 504, Nelda K. Barnes, 
a deaf teacher at the South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
Blind, received a judgment that she was entitled to interpreter 
services at the expense of Converse College during her summer 
course work on that campus. The Legal Defense Fund has 
a similar case against the University of North Carolina. 

Civil rights relates to human rights. It may appear strange 
that the handicapped are forced to battle for civil rights in 
a nation which within the larger scheme of affairs has gone 
all out for international human rights. At press time the 
NAD received a report of an attempt at intimidation of a 
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deaf professional by a stateside school administrator which 
included a subtle threat of job “jeopardy.” Just as President 
Carter deplored harassment of reform-minded individuals in 
a number of totalitarian countries, the NAD cannot condone 
such attitudes on the part of any member of our professional 
field. The membership will continue to be informed as the 
organization moves into a future of greater equalization of 
civil rights for all deaf people. 


Leading off for this month is a paragraph dealing mostly 
with bad news. First of all, we have been shocked by the 
sudden and untimely death of the administrative assistant to 
the public information officer—Judy Segovia—on August 6th. 
The best information we had was that she was visiting a friend 
near her home in Boyds, Maryland, when she died suddenly. 
While an autopsy was performed, we have no details as to 
what caused her death. 

Of lesser significance, but still disruptive, is the report 
that a good many members of the staff have been laid low by 
illness and injury so that we have been perpetually short- 
handed and suffering more or less in sympathy with our 
coworkers who have been out for one reason or another. 
Barbara Kausch, the Executive Secretary’s secretary, under¬ 
went surgery for another node on her vocal chords and is 
expected to be out until September. Cindi Lamb had a 
hanger stuck in her eye but fortunately did not permanently 
damage her vision. 

While other members of the staff have been out at one 
time or another for illnesses of varying durations. It has 
been noted that our medical insurers are taking a beating on 
this but we still have medical coverage. 

The Executive Secretary is still on the road. Since the 
last report, he has been in sundry places, including the state 
association conventions in Alabama, Georgia and Pennsylvania. 
All of these conventions were well attended and all of the 
people at those conventions displayed enthusiastic and con¬ 
tinued support for the NAD. 

We are particularly pleased with the Georgia Association 
convention. We have an especial fondness for Georgia any¬ 
way because it was in Georgia that we attended our first 
state association convention as an officer of the NAD back 
in 1964. Since that time we have been invited back again and 
again until it could be said that we have begun to feel like a 
native Georgian, preferable a Georgia Peach. 

We attended the GAD convention in Cave Spring, again at 
Jekyl Island, and yet again in Savannah, and now in Atlanta. 
It was in Georgia that we got to know and became friends with 
the great Walter Brown who put a lot of vim in the GAD 
and also Wilda Owens and Jane Grisham, parents of deaf 
children, who have been the mainstays of the International 
Association of Parents of the Deaf with Jane being the im¬ 
mediate past president and Wilda the current president of that 
organization. It was here, also, that we watched Bobby Jones 
show what an ordinary fellow can do as president of a state 
association if he wants to do it. 

The GAD put on a good show under the direction of Con¬ 
vention Chairman Bill Peace and topped it all off by donating 
$1,000 to Halex House. It was a beautiful experience. And 
that was true in more ways than one. First, there were a 
lot of special people on hand. Eric Malzkukn who lent his 
inimitable brand of humor and skill to the whole proceedings; 
Ramon Rodriguez who joined the Executive Secretary in dis¬ 
cussing Section 504 and PL 94-142; Mrs. Owens, and even 


Dixie Barken who is a Georgian and fresh from the Gallaudet/ 
NAD Leadership Deaf Program in Washington. Dixie lived up 
to that program by becoming the recording secretary for the 
association and we expect great things from them all in 
Georgia. 

It might be noted that the GAD, along with the GRID, is 
one of the very few state associations that maintains an 
office that is open five days a week. There will be a Miss 
Deaf Georgia at the Miss Deaf America Pageant in Rochester 
next summer, and it is our personal opinion that it will take 
some doing to beat her. 

Following the Georgia convention, the Executive Secretary 
and Mrs. Schreiber journeyed to Harrisburg and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf’s convention 
as well. Here, too, this was a repeat visit as we have attended 
several PSAD meetings in the past. The PSAD always puts on 
a good show. Here, too, we found company because there 
was Susan Davidorf, our Miss Deaf America. Susan was 
at the GAD convention as well and in both places she per¬ 
formed for us and did well. This time her family was on hand, 
also, to see her and, I am sure, they were as proud of her 
as we were by the time the convention was over. 

The Georgia people came up with A. Ed Steele as president 
and the PSAD choose John Mauer to lead them for the com¬ 
ing year. The PSAD past president was Sam Schultz. Schultz 
has been and is a long time supporter of the NAD and one 
of the organizers of the NAD/PSAD cooperative and it was 
a pleasure to meet him as well as the other old friends we 
had in Pennsylvania. 

We are pleased to announce that James Ballard has ac¬ 
cepted the position of Public Information Officer for the 
NAD. Jim has already moved to Maryland and assumed his 
duties so that we are sure that our backlog of mail will be 
taken care of by the time this sees the light of day and a 
more steady flow of information will be forthcoming from 
his office as soon as he gets his feet wet and is oriented to 
what is what in Washington. Due to the death of Judy 
Segovia, Marcia Miller has been assigned the position of 
Administrative Assistant to Ballard. 

We have a new receptionist, Elizabeth (Liz) Demarco. Liz 
has been with us only a short time but has made quick pro¬ 
gress in learning sign language and will be going to Gal¬ 
laudet in the fall to really get with it. The other newcomer 
is Jan Brewer in the Publications Department. Jan is taking 
Sylvia Nystrom’s place and is a most welcome addition to our 
staff. Finally, we expect the new Assistant Executive Secre¬ 
tary for National Affairs to be on hand the beginning of 
October. He is Harry Whiting of Wisconsin. If we have 
jumped the gun on that one, oops. 

This completes our staffing for the moment. We are work¬ 
ing with the IAPD to solve some of their financial difficulties. 
And, as previously reported, we will be meeting with a com¬ 
mittee from TDI to discuss TDI’s possible participation into 
the Mutual Alliance Plan. It is our hope that the Mutual 
Alliance Plan will be printed in this issue or in a subsequent 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN so that all of our members 
will be aware of what we are proposing to do. This project 
will be as significant and as far reaching as the Fulton Ton¬ 
tine and should have as careful consideration as possible. 
In future issues we shall attempt to provide a question and 
answer sort of article to cover the major points of the plan 
as well as a discussion on why it is being proposed and how 
it will benefit the deaf community as a whole. 

With that one out of the way, we have turned our atten¬ 
tion to other goals and some of them are worthy of considera¬ 
tion. We have submitted a number of proposals to the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped and are hopeful that one 
or more of them will be funded. We have also applied for 
CETA money in the State of Maryland to train deaf people 
and people who might work with the deaf in the area of com¬ 
munication and job skills. 

We are now moving toward the establishment of a new 
corporation called Deaf Evaluation and Adjustment Facilities, 
Inc. This new corporation is to be a joint effort of the 
Massachusetts State Association of the Deaf and the NAD. It 
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will own and operate an evaluation and adjustment facility in 
Boston and if successful, will in future years as DEAF, Inc.„ 
attempt to establish similar facilities in other regions in the 
United States. If all goes well, the new Boston facility will 
start operating October 1 with the Deafness Research and 
Training Center at NYU providing the initial management 
assistance but eventually the center will be run through the 
new corporation. 

We also expect to come up with new projects as ! a result 
of the Civil Rights movement. One of our more immediate 
concerns, however, is developing a computer program for 
our Publications Division. We already have the equipment 
and the Executive Secretary's oldest son, Louis, is donating 
his expertise in developing the needed programs for the 
Association. In conjunction with this, work is underway to 
abandon the publication lists that we have been using since 
1972. The ever increasing number of titles available through 
the Publications Department have resulted in a publications 
list that is getting to look like a map of the United States and 
about as hard to fold as one of those road maps. So we are 
designing a catalog. 

This catalog, like the publications lists, will be issued 
twice yearly, a sort of Spring and Fall collection. And it 
will be a “one-to-a-customer” kind of thing with order blanks 
being returned with each order instead of complete publica¬ 
tions lists as we have done in the past. 

Traveling with the Executive Secretary involves at this 
time, in addition to the conventions mentioned previously, a 
trip to Boston with respect to the Rehabilitation Center pro¬ 
ject mentioned previously. The next trip being to the Legal 
Rights workshop for the deaf in Portland, Maine, over the 
Labor Day weekend. We hope to slow down a little on Labor 
Day itself and then journey to Boston again with Jack 
Levesque, former office manager at Halex House who is now 
with the Massachusetts Office on Deafness. 

In Boston we will complete arrangements for the Center, 
including selection of the site for the Center. Then we will 
fly back to D.C. to take a fling at the National Rehabilitation 
Association convention (the Executive Secretary is a mem¬ 
ber of NRA’s Task Force on Deafness) and take off again 
for New York City and a meeting of the Helen Keller Center 
for the Deaf-Blind’s advisory committee. 

We will then attend the Maryland Association of the 
Deaf’s convention in Ocean City and from Ocean City, jour¬ 


ney back to New York for the first international conference 
on the deaf-blind at the Statler Hilton in New York. This 
conference is sponsored by the Helen Keller Center. And 
following that, there is the Region HI rehabilitation confer¬ 
ence which is also scheduled for Ocean City and for which 
the Executive Secretary is on the Planning Committee. So 
if you do not get an answer to your letter, now you know why. 

In our spare time we have been working on various 
items that need attention. One of these is the American 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities. Another is the Rule 
50 effort of Federal employees on Capitol Hill, while still 
another is the continuing joint effort to provide input on 
PL 94-142 and Section 504. 

Future plans still include the development of a Federal 
Credit Union for our members. We are pleased to report 
that the PSAD also has plans to establish such a credit union 
and it is entirely possible that they will beat us to the gun 
but there is room for more than one such program and we 
are delighted that the PSAD has seen fit to consider this 
as one of their services to their members. This might be 
a good time to ask for feedback on this effort. Do you feel 
such a credit union would be a good undertaking for the 
NAD? Would you be interested in joining such a credit 
union if one were established? Do you see any benefit in 
such a plan. 

Please note for those of you who are not familiar with 
credit unions that, fundamentally, it provides two things— 
a place to save and a lower cost lending agency for its 
members so that loans are generally made at less interest 
than a bank and, of course, with less trouble since the appli¬ 
cants will be known to the lender before such a loan is even 
asked for. So let’s hear from you as the rules indicate that 
we would need at least 100 members to get a charter—possibly 
more. 

SUPER FLASH HOT NEWS ITEM: We have just been 
advised that Gary Olsen, the chairman of the Committee on 
Services to State Associations and a Board Member of the 
NAD, has accepted the position of Assistant Executive Secre¬ 
tary for State Affairs. He will' take office in July 1978 and 
will be in charge of the branch office which was authorized 
by the Executive Board at its February 1977 Board meeting. 
While the actual size of the branch office has yet to be de¬ 
termined, by Board decision it will be located somewhere 
in the Midwest. Future announcements will provide definite 
information on where the office will be. 


Gifts To NAD Library 

Mrs. Minnie Bache, Charlottesville, Virginia: 
Back copies of DEAF AMERICAN; Jan., Feb., 
March, April and Dec. 1975; July-August 1976. 

Ms. Loraine DiPietro, Gallaudet College Pub¬ 
lic Service Programs: American Sign Lan¬ 
guage: Fact and Fancy 

NAHSA: Speech and Lipreading instruc¬ 
tional Program: A Beginner's Manual for the 
Hearing Impaired, by Mary Ann Shurina, Dan¬ 
ville, Illinois. The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, n.d.; Communication and Sensory 
Aids for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults: Report 
of a Workshop. National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youths and Adults, New Hyde Park, 
New York, Nov. 29-30, 1973. 

Clifton Carbin, Vancouver, B.C.: Progress 
reports of Counseling and Home Training 
Program for Deaf Children, Children’s Hos¬ 
pital Diagnostic Center, Vancouver, B.C. 

Massachusetts Parents Association for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing: When Your Child 
Is Hearing Impaired. 1976. Revised. 5 copies. 

Edgar Bloom, Jr. (from the estate of the 
late Vito Don Diego): April and November 
1927, May, June and July 1928, June 1929, all 
of the old SILENT WORKER; Sept. 1948, Sept. 
1952, July-August 1964, all of the revived 
SILENT WORKER. 

New York Catholic Deaf Center (Rev. Pat¬ 
rick McCahill): We Speak for the Minority": 

Statement to the Bishops of New York State. 
Complimentary copy. 

Little, Brown and Company, Publishers, Bos¬ 
ton: Like Me, by Dr. Alan Brightman. 

Leadership Training—Dale Carnegie, Silver 
Spring, Maryland: How to Stop Worrying and 
Start Living; How to Win Friends and In¬ 
fluence People; and The Quick and Easy Way 
to Effective Speaking, all by Dale Carnegie. 

Paul M. Wester, Corporate Press, Washing- 
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ton, D.C.: A.A.U.N. Branch Leadership Book. 

2nd ed. 1977. 

University Park Press, Baltimore: Aging and 
Communication. Edited by Herbert J. and E. 
Jane Oyer. 

Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois: The Deaf Child, by Edith Whetnall 
and D. B. Fry (Heineman Monograph). Com-' 
plimentary copy; Family and Mental Health 
Problems in a Deaf Population. 2d. ed. Edited 
by John D. Rainer, Kenneth Z. Altschuler and 
Franz J. Kallman. Complimentary copy. 

Southwestern Region Deaf-Blind Center, 
Sacramento, California: Learning Steps: A 
Handbook for Persons Working with Deaf- 
Blind Children in Residential Settings. Com¬ 
plimentary Copy. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
New Members 


Marion Moharry .Florida 

Lillian F. Beard .Texas 

Mrs. Marianne Gutteridge .Washington 

Linda Raymond .California 

Mrs. Alma Hurst .Oregon 

Candace M. Sutton .Arizona 

Mrs. Vickie McCubbin .Alaska 

Ms. Diana Silber .New Jersey 

Jan E. Gibson .Indiana 

Brian L. Reid .Illinois 

Ginny Rissmiller .Ohio 

John Seipp .Washington 

Nicholas M. Konesky .Washington, D.C. 

William C. Baldes .California 

Ms. Charon A. Feild .Florida 

Helen Ross Sewell .Texas 

Harold J. Krasa .New York 

Dr. Milo E. Bishop .New York 

Mrs. Patricia W. Banks .Maryland 

Winified McChord .Virginia 

George R. Culbertson .Colorado 


Mario J. Illi, Sr.New York 

Mary K. Scelsa .California 

Sister Gloria Moreno .Louisiana 

Benjamin Shafranek .New York 

Sarah W. Whitley .Tennessee 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Oestretcher .. .New York 

Kathy Lance .Nevada 

Elliot Helman .California 

Susanne Auberbach Crowder .Maryland 

William K. Easton .New York 

Margaret E. Bruns .California 

Ms. Eileen D. Shein .New Jersey 

Kathy Lynn Wall .Pennsylvania 

Helen P. Schmitt .Maryland 

John F. Gotthelf.Toronto, Canada 

Doris P. Myhre .Wisconsin 

Jim H. Scoggins .Texas 

Margo E. McMahon .Massachusetts 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gonzales .California 

Leo McGlade .Wisconsin 

Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie L. Tubb, Sr.Arkansas 

Persha Ann Smith .Michigan 

Marie Higginbotham .Washington 

Ejabeth Doull .Nova Scotia, Canada 

Sandra J. Gemlo .Minnesota 

Affiliated Members 

Baltimore-Central Maryland League for 
Crippled Children & Adults 

Inc.Maryland 

Donations to Halex House 

Friends and Relatives 

(In memory of Elaine June Kressin) $276.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Conley Akin 

(In memory of Mrs. Hazel Stakley) .. 10.00 


Mrs. Ruth Pactor . 10.00 

Catherine Brady 

(In honor of Fred Schreiber*s 

honorary degree) . 15.00 

Mrs. Rolph K. Harmsen 

(In memory of her husband) . 10.00 

General Contributions 
Cathy Skowronski . 5.00 
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THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per 
year or $1.00 per month and receive 
THE DEAF AMERICAN as a part of 
their membership. Combination husband- 
wife dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 
per month and also include one subscrip¬ 
tion to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contribut¬ 
ed $100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

CANADA 

Advancing Members 

Chris Hawkins 
Rev. Brian Dwyer 
Forrest C. Nickerson 

NORWAY 

Advancing Member 

Barbara Weiner 


ALASKA 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 

ALABAMA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hall 
Rev. and Mrs. Silas J. Hirte 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham 
Jimmy Garrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 
Doris Forman 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Akers 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Wheeler 

ARIZONA 

Sustaining Members 

Anna Huff 
Edward Tillinghast 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 
Delores Erlandson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Goodson 
Dr. Larry Stewart 
Jon Todd 

Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips 


ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Members 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. WiUiam Eckstein 
Frank Reagan 

Advancing Member 

Bert O. Miller 


CALIFORNIA 


Benefactors 


Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block 

Clara S. Nesgood 

Patrons 

Edmund Miland 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 

Sustaining Members 


Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 

Dr. and Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 

Helen Arbuthnot 
Irene Becher 
Lenore Bible 
Dr. Bryon B. Burnes 
Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Peterson 

Catherine Ramger 

Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Balacaier 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
F. A. Caligiuri 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Thelma Evans 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 

Helen Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Mr. and Mrs. Hebert Larsen 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 

Ralph F. Neesam 

June Newkirk 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 

Bernice Rodriguez 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Mrs. Martin Shuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Stanley F. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 


Advancing Members 

Gwyneth Andrews 
Susan Bell 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 

Daniel Clere 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Paul M. Culton 

William Davidson 

Patricia Dorrance 

Mrs. Holly Elliott 

Lawrence Fleischer 

Sue Gams 

Miriam J. Gusfield 

Virginia Lee Hughes 

Steven Jamison 

Donald Nuernberger 

James J. Orsi 

Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 

H. L. Peter Pounds 

Caroline Preston 

Richard Robertson 

Andrew Todd 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Strickland 

Judy Tingley 

Merritt Thomas, Jr. 

Mildred Albronda 
J. Clark Aisop 
Harvey Day 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Diane Foster 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaple Greenberg 
Pamela Gunther 


Esther LaCount 
Wai On Lai 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lopez 
Carolyn Norris 
Sidney Pietzsch 
Marie Ramos 

Rev. and Mrs. Garrett Short 

Laurie Swabey 

Carol Trachtenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Weinstein 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Caliguiri 

Mr. and Mrs. Kyle Workman 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Yannacone 

COLORADO 

Benefactor 

Mrs. A. Greenberg 

Patrons 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Frank Blankis 

Advancing Members 
Bertha Kondrotis 
Robin Rosthal 
Carol Christopher 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lusindo Martinez 
Gerald F. Callahan 


CONNECTICUT 
Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sparks 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Contributing Members 

Barbara Brasel 

Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 

Edmond Cassetti 

Advancing Members 

Walter Capik 
Charles Estes 
Richard L. Babb 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Anthony J. Burton 
Patrick Graybill 
Richard Jimenez 
Nancy Rarus 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Reston 


DELAWARE 
Advancing Members 

Hilary R. Ainbender 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Corbett, Jr. 

William Pickhardt 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Emma Caroline Souder 

Advancing Members 


Carol Erting 

Dr. William Marshall 

Ambassador and Mrs. Phillip Palmer 

Donald Bangs 

Bernard Greenberg 

Dr. Gerilee Gustason 

Barbara Kannapell 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 

Edith Rikuris 

Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Schuchman 
Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 

Charles H. Yeager 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman 

FLORIDA 

Benefactor 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 

Mrs. Marcus Kenner 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates Lansing 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
R. A. Halligan 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Craig Mills 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 
Rosalind Greenmun 

Contributing Members 
Bernard Lofchie 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
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Jack Allen 

Lois Cherwinski 

Dorothy C. Havens 

FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. Throyer 
Edward Tugg 

Neil Tugg , ,, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 

Advancing Members 


Alice Burch 

Celia McNeilly 

James M. Hamlin 

John D. Anderson 

Glenna Ashton 

Carl G. Dunstall 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Edwards 

Miss Sonia Hernandez 

Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 

Edward L. Kivett 

Wells C. Logan, Jr. 

Harry Mangels 
Orville Matthews, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Parker 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Parks, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Samuelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheppard 

Eugene Stockton 

Nina Mae Strader 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woods, Sr. 


GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. James Anderson 
John W. Groth, Jr. 

Lois Grizzard 
Karen L. Hoyt 
John McDaniel 


HAWAII 

Advancing Member 
Walter Schley 


IDAHO 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 


ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mrs. E. Housen 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 

Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Dale R. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Brick 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Dykhuizen 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 

Lorraine Kline 

Mr. and Mrs. George Pick 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 

William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forestal 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Nelson 


Advancing Members 

Jerry Lane 
Alice J. Olson 
Patricia Plosa| 

Agnes Pruitt 
Edward Pryor, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Whaley 

Mr. and Mrs. Earling McDermott 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Irsch 

Paul Cantwell 

Matti Hanners 

Mary B. Lean 

Earling McDermott, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Perhai 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Seiler 

Kathleen Stanfield 

Rev. Bernard Tyler 

Sue Wincenciak 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Willis 

Samuel Woolf 


INDIANA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Sustaining Members 
Norman S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 

Contributing Members 

Julia Carmichael 

Dr. and Mrs. R. Harmon 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 
Eugene Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 
Barry Critchfield 
Elizabeth Foster 
James Hampton 
Irene Hodock 


IOWA 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Contributing Members 
Anne Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leland Ahern 
Mr. and Mrs. Loren Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Hicks 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Van Hemert 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Neuschwanger 
Leon Cheeney 
Flo Frederick 
Joseph Myklebust 
Mrs. Bruce Shawver 
Barbara Smith 


KANSAS 

Sustaining Members 

Pauline Conwell 

Willa G. Field 

Mrs. Fern Foltz 

Erlene M. Graybill 

Harold Kistler 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 

Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Coli 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 

KENTUCKY 
Sustaining Member 

Virginia Ward 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 

Mrs. Joseph Balasa 

Margaret Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 

Harvey Corson 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 

Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 

Thomas Ryan 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Brooks 
Rev. Charles Dittmeier 


LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Ray 
Virginia Bole 

Advancing Members 

Rev. Robert Boltz 
S. Gail Garrett 
Rev. Gerard Howell 
Dorothea Perrin 
Jeanette Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 

Joseph Benedetto 
John Chandle 
Sister M. Georia 
Marcia Haslett 


MAINE 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hewes 
Rev. Earl J. Thaler 
Rev. Philip M. Tracy 

MARYLAND 

Benefactors 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shreiber 
Robert DeVenny 
Elizabeth M. Osborne 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Dr. Wilson H. Grabill 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 
Debbie Sonnenstrahl 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 


Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 
Raymond Kolander 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Robbins 
Dr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 

Contributing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hoeper 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrois 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 
William Brizendine 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Davila 

David Donaldson 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 

Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Holland 

Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 

Marian A. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Keadle 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 

Francis Langlais 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis J. Mann 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 

John C. Miller 

Dr. Sue Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 

Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 

Terrence J. O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 

Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Pokomy 

Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 

Mary Jane Rhodes 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwarz 

Izora Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 

Ausma Smits 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Dr. Norman Tully 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Mark A. Wait 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Waters 

Susanne Welsh 

Patricia Edelin 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray P. Harris 

Dr. Emanuel Golden 

Vera Welsh Domich 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Burgess 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ambrey 
Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 
Janie Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 

Mr. and Mrs. Macon Calhoun 

Simon J. Carmel 

Esther Culverwell 

Mr. and Mrs. William Darnell 

Dr. Gilbert Delagdo 

Marie E. Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 

Howard Feltzin 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Fine 

Gertrude Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 

Jerome G. Harbin 
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C. Raymond Harper 
Bette Hicks 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holter 
Mr. and Mrs. David Insley 
Paul Kasatchkoff 
Hartley Koch 

Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Birnbaum 

Irene M. Bland 

Theodore E. Blake 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Clemons, Sr. 

Roy Chandler 

Donald R. Day 

Joseph Deremer 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard E. Duck 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Heil, Jr. 

Dr. I. K. Jordan 
Roberta Kahn 
Mary Ann Kraft 
Anne C. Nelson 
Sylvia Nystrom 
Mr. and Mrs. Ken Roth 
Angela K. Thames 
Mrs. Adele Krug 
Mark Law 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald LaValle 

Mary Ann Locke 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McDonald 

Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 

Betty O’Rourke 

Alta W. Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 

Claude Pruitt 

Barbara Riggs 

Jerry Roberts 

Kenneth L. Schiel 

Carl Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 

Edgar Shroyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 

Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 

Mr. and Mrs. William Struthers 

Dr. Allen Sussman 

Donald V. Torr 

James Tuttle 

Gerald VanPul 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vlug 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Warner 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 

Betty York 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Contributing Members 

Clifford Lawrence 

Bernard Lofchie 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball Nash 

Advancing Members 
Leon Goodman 
Helene Freed 
Jane Wilner 
Robert O’Connor 
Alfred S. Marotta 
Theresa Puopolu 
Mary Taylor 
Paul Wagstaff 


MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 

Contributing Members 

Griffin I. Crowder 
Mrs. Alvin L. Kutzleb 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 
Alfred Neumann 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Poss 
George Rosenson 
Howard Watson 

Advancing Members 

Chaplain David Davis 
Evelyn DeMeyere 
Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville 
Clarence Schultz 

Alfred Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Germain 

MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 

Richard Deming 

Mrs. Julia Hefley 

Loraine Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Scofield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 

Advancing Members 
Robert Harris 

Dr. and Mrs. LeRoy Hedgecock 

Diane Currie 

Sister Mary Kraemer 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Schumacher 

MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Smith 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 

MISSOURI 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 

Richard O. Davis 

Georgetta Graybill 

Mrs. Ruth Hawley 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 

Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Harrison 

Don Travis Hill 

Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 

Richard J. Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 

Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie Marshall 
Wilma Hindman 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell 

MONTANA 
Sustaining Member 

Roy Tuggle 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 

Advancing Members 

Lyle Olsen 
Clarice Petrick 

NEBRASKA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
Marie Goetter 

Advancing Member 

Barb O’Mara 

NEVADA 

Contributing Members 

Sue Kramer 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 

Advancing Members 

Johnny Siders 
Billie Larson 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Advancing Members 
Hartmut Teuber 
Harold L. Huntley, Jr. 


Esperanza Latimer 
Ginny St. John 

NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 

Seymour M. Gross 

Margaret E. Jackson 

Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mario L. Santin 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 
Alice Beardsley 
Madge Finley 
Myer Lief 

Mr.and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Bernard Teitelbaum 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Samuelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Calvacca 

Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 

Joan Griffing 

Dr. Robert Frisina 

Loy Golladay 

Arthur Holley 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Richard Pokorny 
Mr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Susan Krusch 
Martin Sternberg 
Sandra Ann LeBoeuf 

Advancing Members 

Arlene Ackerson 
Carl G. Ayling 
Mrs. Lansdale Boardman 
Ruth Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Dr. B. Edward Cain 
James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 
Jessie DeWitt 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Ethridge 

Martin Florsheim 

Gregory Granato 

Mr. and Mrs. John Marc Haber 

Lillian Hanover 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 

Tracy Hurwitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 

Ellen Liedike 

Rev. and Mrs. Patrick McCahill 
Lois M. Reed 
Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 

James Stagarone 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Stem 

Dr. LeRoy Subit 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swain, Jr. 

Jennie Szuba 

Toni Vietorisz 

George B. Young 

Leonard G. Zwick 

John Dillion 

Richard Dixon 

Steven Lependorf 

Florence L. May 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel Nowak 

George M. Phelgrim 

Thomas G. Robinson 

Edward J. Tucker, Jr. 

Judith S. Smith 

NORTH CAROLINA 


NEW JERSEY 
Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Sustaining Member 
Julius Wiggins 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George William Johnston 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham 

Thomas Gradnauer 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Cunninghan 

Advancing Members 

Mary Gatlin 

Philip Moos 

Frank Wawrzyniak, Sr. 

NEW MEXICO 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolach 

Contributing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 

Advancing Members 
Phyllis Fletcher 
Elizabeth Carrielo 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. Carter, Jr. 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 

Advancing Members 
Inez Crutchfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold DeVel 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Dickson 
Imogene Guire 
Ranee Henderson 
Jane C. Matuszak 
Florence Holt 
Dr. Glen Lloyd 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crowe 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Sustaining Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Rudolph Harmsen 
Gerald Balzer 


OHIO 

Patrons 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Samuel J. Sanderson 
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Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krohngold 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
J. T. Carver 
Dick Petkovich 
Ann Pilliod 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Braid 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Caruso 

Michael Barkoot 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kelly 

James C. Mathers 

Arnold Daulton 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 

Rev. Eugene Kimmel 

William S. Mihalik 

Barbara T. Myers 

Vem Taylor 

Jack Walker 

OKLAHOMA 

Patron 

Uriel Jones, Sr. 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hull 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nelson 
Mrs. Robert Petty 

OREGON 

Patron 

Helen Northrop 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 

Contributing Members 
Charles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. George Scheler, Jr. 
Ann Skalicky 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ulmer 

Advancing Members 
Peter Anderson 
William Brelje 
Dr. Narcissa Eden 
James Hovey 
Baurice Saber 
Richard Walker 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welch 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 

Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Ruth G. Ludivico 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maurer 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Mary R. Smith 
Laura Turechek 
Bodil Tvede 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boyd 
Hope E. Fisher 
Shirley Glassman 
Adurian Kukleski 
Rose S. Olanoff 
Ann Schroeder 
Mary F. Sutherland 
Michael Cohen 
Gladys Goodman 
Dorothy Harwood 
April Nelson 
Elsie McCarthy 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nemshick 
Dr. Raphael Rice 
Bernice Raskin 
Marjorie A. Stanley 

RHODE ISLAND 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 

Advancing Member 
Dr. Melvyn Johnson 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Advancing Members 

Mrs. Roy Ball 

Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 
Joel M. Silberstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Stoops 
Lawrence Sloan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Members 

Ike Kor 
Byron Stitt 

Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Erickson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Larson, Jr. 
Jerrold A. Berke 

Advancing Members 

Laurall Kaple 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Schmitz 

TENNESSEE 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 
Advancing Members 
James A. Boyd 
Mary Ellis Holladay 
Mary P. King 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Evelyn Taylor 

TEXAS 

Benefactor 

S. E. Scott 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Kathryn Caldcleugh 
Claire Crockett 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crowe 
Lucille Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 

D. O. King 

Contributing Members 

Wm. Jefferson Bethany 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas J. N. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dykman 

Mrs. John Conn 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. 

Eloise Markwith 
W. S. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Brininstool 

Advancing Members 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Virgil Flathouse 
Walter P. Kelley 
Sidney Pietzch 
Mrs. Ron Ricks 
Claude Beeman, III 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Cecil 
Sister Norma Garcia 
Martha Palmer 
Sue Reid 
Bonnie Rogers 
Gary Utley 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Prestien 

UTAH 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brubaker 
Mrs. Wilber Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus W. Freston 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Jensen 

VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 

Joyce K. Jeter 

Mrs. Leo Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Obie A. Nunn 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 

Contributing Members 

Raymond Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Buyas 

Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 

Mrs. Ashland Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Teta 


Rex Purvis 

Mrs. Herbert Creech 

Advancing Members 

Minnie Bache 

Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 

Patrick Bryant 

William Dailey 

Sandy C. Duncan 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce French 

Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 

David Lindsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 

Harriet Hunt 

Paula Kaiser 

Richard P. Melia 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Norman 

Elizabeth Steffey 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed McGann 

Joyce Norwood 

Janice Rosen 

Barbara Sachs 

James Scott 

Sharon Svenningsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary L. Viall 

Jane N. Wilk 

Gerald R. Winalski 

Terry Wright 

WASHINGTON 

Patron 

Hugo A. Holcombe 

Sustaining Members 

Harold Arntzen 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Petersen 

Advancing Members 

Alice Acosta 
Alice Burch 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 
Jack H. Ferris 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hartz 
Mrs. Delbert Mitchell 
Ray O’Donnell 

Susan Barnett 
Bob B. Bourke 
Stephen Brauss 
Cecil J. Harsh 
Julie Last 
Janet Mitchell 
Joe L. Owens 
Roger Ranger 
Melchoir Volk 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 

Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Members 

Marvin S. Rood 

Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 

Advancing Members 

Richard Barney 
Jack Brady 

Donald Lurwick 

WISCONSIN 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Paul Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Edward Weiler 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 

Advancing Members 

Eleanor Collins 

Dr. Leo Dicker 

Alice Donoghue 

Irene G. Dybul 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hath way 

Leah Held 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Kolds 
Mrs. Lucile Olson 
Hilda Richey 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Watkins, Jr. 

Francis Beecher 

Phyllis Evans 

Madge Humphrey 

Henry Olson 

Harold Nelson 

Harriet Tandberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Uehling 
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AWARD OF MERIT TO CONNECTICUT PIONEERS—Marianne Behrmann of Bethany, past 
president of the Morris F. Tyler Chapter of the Telephone Pioneers, accepts the American 
School for the Deaf Award of Merit from Dr. Ben Hoffmeyer, executive director of the school. 
Also receiving the award on behalf of all Connecticut Pioneers are Robert Bulford, left, presi¬ 
dent of the Charter Oak Chapter, and John Lynch, right, community services chapter chair¬ 
man. The award, the first of its kind to be presented to an organization, was given in recogni¬ 
tion of the outstanding efforts of Connecticut Telephone Pioneers on behalf of the school. 
Pioneers make special vests for students which provide a convenient way to carry hearing 
aid batteries. A former Southern New England Telephone installation van was donated by 
the Pioneers for use as a maintenance vehicle on the school's 54-acre campus in West Hartford. 
Telephone Pioneers are also assisting in the establishment of the school's closed circuit tele¬ 
vision system and have set up special lights on phones so that students can tell when their 
voice is being transmitted. Used telehone poles were also donated by the Pioneers for the 
press box built by students on the school's athletic field. In the background is a statue of 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet who helped found the first school for the deaf in the United States. 



The quarterly magazine of 
Gallaudet College: focuses 
on the programs and 
activities of the world's 
only accredited liberal 
arts college for the 
deaf and speaks out 
on issues affecting 
the needs and rights 
of all deaf people. 
Subscription: $3.00 a 
year in U.S., $4.00 
elsewhere. For a sample 
copy write to the 
Office of Alumni/- 
Public Relations, 

Kendall Green, 
Washington, D.C. 

20002. 


Church Directory 

Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 

When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 

Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband's first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m.. Live Color-TV-Channel 10 

Come and learn God's word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church; 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
_Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 
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THi FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
117 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 
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When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 

deaf. _ 

A church that cares for the deaf . . . 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, Iowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor¬ 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 943-5511 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 

ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 

Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90015 

(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 

Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
Rev. George Horan, Associate Director 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 

_ Interpreter: Don Garner _ 

HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 

FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

_Visitors warmly welcome._ 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 _ 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 

When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel¬ 
come to worship with ust Services every Sun¬ 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be¬ 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA FP'SCODal CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
Corner Highland Ave. and Winton Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14609 
Services 10 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When In Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 


BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 


Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 

Home Phone (914) 375-0599_ 


Visiting New York "Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-J uly- August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317)283-2623 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4710 S.E. Oak, Portland, Or. 97215 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Glllham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
_ Bomberger, associate _ 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEWS LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. _ 

When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 

Meets in Miller Chapel rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, corner of Market and 
Winter Streets. 

Salem, Oregon 97301 

Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a body of believers joined together 
for fellowship and praising the Lord. We 
welcome you to our hour of worship. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
"Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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AKRON CLUB ur . n-- 

1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, It's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III., 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 

(Odd Fellows Temple) 

6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 


TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 


Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mfs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When In Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


TROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 
5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 
TTY 813-244-2241 (Mrs. Seymour) 
Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When In York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chulman, president 
Irving Alpert, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
15000 N. Miami Ave., North Miami, Florida 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Bursteln, President 

6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

P. O. Box 24 

Sloatsburg, N.Y. 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 

9102 Edmonston Court 

Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1978 NCJD CONVENTION 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 1-5 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 

















